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central China, was called Purple Mountain. 

Once upon a time it may have held the lairs of 
those lovely Chinese dragons which so delight white 
children and yellow adults, Thither the faithful of 
dim ages past may have trooped 
on feast days to burn joss paper 
at shrines erected to strange 
gods. On its slopes we suspect 
that gentlemen wearing long 
silk skirts and elongated finger 
nails exercised their falcons, re- 
citing little poems to inspire 
their birds. 

During all those centuries 
while Purple Mountain re- 
mained Purple Mountain, the Chinese fought in- 
frequently and inefficiently. Like sensible fellows 
they would not fight at night, or in the winter, or in 
the rain. The object was to frighten the enemy 
rather than kill him, so their storm troops wore 
masks, turned somersaults, and threw stinkpots. 
Having invented gunpowder, they were wise enough 
to forget it. 

Standard Oil took over Purple Mountain and 


F-:: forty centuries a hill near Nanking, in 





named it Socony Hill. A poetic name — Socony — 
but more American than Chinese. The change was 
more than merely a change in name; it signified, 
also, a change in method and use. The foreigner had 
invaded the land and seized Purple Mountain and 
put up strange, circular shrines there to his god of 
business. The transaction, of course, was perfectly 
straight, and of practical service to the Chinese, but 
nevertheless such shifts disturb primitive folk in love 
with old, old ways. The other day the Chinese re- 
covered their hill amid shots heard round the world. 

What is happening now in China is civil war, not 
revolution. The revolution began when the Western 
nations took their steamboats, railroads, tools, sys- 
tem, science, and enterprise into China and com- 
menced to organize trade and transport on Western 
lines. The Industrial Revolution in England shook 
that nation to its roots even though the new tools 
were home-owned;. the Industrial Revolution in 
China has more stirring political results because the 
new tools are foreign-owned. Except for economic 
pressure and intellectual leadership furnished by 
the West, China would still be satisfied with a 
Manchu boy emperor on a dragon throne in a 


Forbidden City. 
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Smashing the traditional modes of China meant 
trouble; progress always means trouble when applied 
to the unprogressive. The aroused giant tried run- 
ning amuck in the Boxer rebellion and found that 
was no go. Now he is at it again in a more syste- 
matic way, with machine guns, uniforms, infantry 
drill regulations, a general staff, and propaganda 
effective enough to bring hot tears to the eyes of 
Count Bernstorff and the other gentlemen who 
thought they knew that game. The returns so far 
indicate that a century hence China will be as well 
militarized as Japan. Ponder, please, that dismaying 
prospect — a militarized China could put 20,000,000 
soldiers in the field. But who’s to blame? Surely not 
the yellow giant who tried so hard to be left alone. 

Thus far this Chinese civil war, in spite of the 
large areas and numbers involved, has killed few 
foreigners. The murder of one American at Socony 
Hill is the whole death roll of our nationals to this 
writing; when that is laid beside the Chinese death 
roll in the little, local San Francisco riots of half a 
century ago, one marvels at the restraint and disci- 
pline of the Chinese in this tremendous upheaval. 

More American lives are likely to be lost in China 
before the civil war ends. No matter how many 
white soldiers and sailors dart hither and thither on 
Chinese rivers and railways, they cannot be every- 
where. No matter how hard Chinese commanders 
try to preserve public order and military discipline, 
there will be mobs, looting, and hideous cruelties. 
These things are inseparable from a conflict of this 
scope and nature, but we beg our readers to remem- 
ber that the conflict is bigger than any and all of 
these piecemeal manifestations. The future of one of 
the world’s great, indestructible peoples is being 
forged on the anvil of history, and the lesser travails 
of individuals and small groups, sad though they be, 
must be borne with philosophic patience as part of 
the grist resulting from the slow grinding of “the 
mills of the gods.” 

Patience in this crisis does not mean, however, 
that foreign lives and property should be deprived of 
the utmost protection which can be given them. 
We praise British policy as declared by Chamber- 
lain and approve American action as revealed thus 
far, even in the shelling of Socony Hill. Desperate 
circumstances and the call of blood to blood cannot 
be disregarded; neither can be the legitimacy of 
American interests in the danger zones and the up- 
holding of American prestige, which is unmistakably 
built upon fair dealing both in trade and diplomacy. 
But, after all, the domestic peace of China depends 
upon the Chinese; over the vast extent of China 
only the Chinese can rule and thereto foreigners in 
China must adjust themselves and their concerns. It 
is vital to hold China to account for outrages to 
Americans while the civil war is in progress, but the 
more restraint shown by the white commanders and 
troops the easier it will be to settle the account on a 


just basis when the civil war for the control of China 
is over. If the Chinese commanders exercise really 
effective control, they will win a revision of existing 
treaties in the shortest possible time because the 
Western nations stand ready to concede all their 
privileges to the first responsible Chinese Govern- 
ment established. 


Famished, They Turn to Smith 


URLESON, Daniels, and Gregory — these 
three deserving Democrats from the Southland 
have taken their stand under the Al Smith banner 
within the fortnight. Wilson men all, they have 
nevertheless buried the hatchet with Tammany. 
Even Josephus, the mighty dry, who dehydrated 
the Navy in advance of national prohibition, has 
forgotten or forgiven the New York governor his 
attitude on the Volstead Act. This ought to end the 
chatter that Governor Smith cannot carry the Solid 
South if nominated by the Democrats. Any wet who 
can carry Brother Daniels with him this early in 
the campaign will have scant trouble with the rest 
of the Southern voters. 

This sprint of Southern statesmen toward the 
Smith camp is a touching example of the power of 
political hunger. Though they may admire Al’s 
record and character, they admire still more his 
manifest ability as a vote-getter. Canvassing the 
situation State by State, they conclude that the 
four-time governor of New York is the only Demo- 
crat who stands a chance of being elected President 
in 1928. So long have they been out of office and out 
of influence in Washington, that the prospect of 
success resolves all doubts. 


Muffling the Mexican Plot 


HE press headlined for two days the startling 

discovery by George Barr Baker, director of 
publicity for the Republican National Committee in 
1924 and a recent visitor in Mexico on behalf of 
journalistic and other private business interests, 
that certain State papers passing between the De- 
partment of State and the American Embassy in 
Mexico City had been doctored and given into the 
hands of Mexican authorities. Doctored, moreover, 
only on occasions, with a diabolic skill, and in ways 
calculated to antagonize Mexico by creating a con- 
viction that the United States was not acting in 
good faith. This mystery, with its sinister implica- 
tions, is news of such importance that it would seem 
to deserve the unremitting attention of the news- 
papers. Yet a week after the first announcement the 
subject appears to have been dropped cold. 

This case is one where newspapers can be im- 
mensely serviceable to the public. From dependable 
inside sources we learn that the doctored documents 
transmitted from the American Embassy to Calles 
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number hundreds and were in some cases dated 
back a considerable time. It is easy to comprehend 
that the Department of State, victimized by clerks 
or agents in Mexico City, may prefer silence to com- 
plete exposure of the plot. It may desire to clean 
house in its Mexican wing quietly, because in an 
affair of this sort publicity often damages personal 
prestige even where no blame attaches. But this 
attitude fits ill the requirements of this particular 
case. As a result of these forgeries, public sentiment 
has been inflamed on both sides of the border. To 
correct these misapprehensions without broadcast- 
ing the facts is quite impossible; the public reacts 
only to publicity. Therefore, smothering this shock- 
ing affair would be almost as bad as participation in 
it. Secretary Kellogg should produce the full, un- 
varnished facts, even though they demonstrate 
laxity or treachery in the State Department’s Mexi- 
can offices. If he fails to do so within a reasonable 
length of time, it is clearly the duty of the press to 
force his hand. 


Bringing the World to the Blind 


O the Weekly News and to its editor, Francis B. 

Ierardi, THE INDEPENDENT extends its hearty 
congratulations and good wishes. No publishing 
venture of recent years, we can safely say, is so 
deserving of support as this one which will carry 
news of the world tc the blind of Massachusetts. 
And with the enthusiastic response which has 
greeted its first issue as a criterion, it is doubtful 
if any magazine will have a more loyal group of 
readers, for it meets what has long been felt as 
a real need. 

The first free periodical of its kind, the Weekly 
News is entirely the conception of its editor, who 
has himself been blind since boyhood. During ten 
years’ service with the Division of the Blind in the 
Massachusetts Department of Education, Mr. 
Ierardi gained the conviction that an immense need 
would be filled by a weekly paper carrying a sum- 
mary of important news to those who could not 
avail themselves of the daily papers. Interested 
persons have made the project possible financially; 
THE INDEPENDENT has contributed its weekly 
digests of events, and two issues have already come 
from the press. Carefully transcribed into the mys- 
terious dots of Braille,— the type which enables 
fingers to do the work of eyes, — “What the World 
Is Doing” now tells several hundred blind readers 
the important news of the week. 

Limited funds have made it necessary for the 
present to confine the magazine’s circulation to 
Massachusetts readers. Of the first issue, 200 copies 
were printed, and this number has been augmented 
by fifty. With more financial assistance, its editor 
hopes eventually that the periodical may go from 
one end of the country to the other. 


So splendid a venture, we feel, cannot fail to 
exert its appeal to those more fortunate persons in a 
position to aid the blind. THe INDEPENDENT will be 
happy to answer any questions addressed to its 
editors regarding the Week/y News, or they may be 
addressed directly to its editor at the Department 
of Education, Division of the Blind, 110 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


A Truce in, Coal 


HAT’S the use of striking when no one cares 

whether you strike or, not? The United Mine 
Workers have been face to face with that question 
ever since the Miami conference dissolved. None of 
the other parties involved showed the slightest ex- 
citement at the union’s threat 
to tie up bituminous coal pro- 
duction on April 1. Everywhere 
the miners ran against. the 
blank wall of indifference. The 
public never trembled, the press 
hardly twittered, the Govern- 
ment took no interest, the 
large consumers evinced no 
anxiety, the operators stood 
pat. Gradually it dawned upon 
President Lewis and his advisers that a big strike 
under such conditions would be a fizzle. 

In a last-minute effort to save face the policy 
committee of the mine workers adopted a drastic 
change of program. Instead of maintaining the unity 
of the central field, it agreed that the five districts 
in the field — Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and western 
Pennsylvania— may enter district wage negotiations 
on the basis of present scales, and that operations 
at any mine may continue on the present wage sched- 
ule pending the negotiation of basic agreements. 

The union thus offered a truce during which pro- 
duction can continue during the sectional negotia- 
tions. The issues of wages and control remain; but 
new conferences, less dominated by national offi- 
cials and more open to local influences, will consider 
them. Though the operators have won a moral 
victory in forcing the abandonment of unity in the 
central field, it is to be hoped they will not push too 
far their present advantage in position. Under the 
existing conditions of supply and the general public 
apathy, the union might conceivably be beaten 
down in some districts but hardly in all, and in any 
event it would probably work back to some degree 
of power later on under leadership more radical than 
that of President Lewis. Finally, whatever the result 
of the district conferences, the harsh fact remains 
that the bituminous industry, by and large, is in a 
bad way. Overmined and overmanned, neither a 
strike nor a working agreement can cure its ills. 
These await broader treatment in line with the 
diagnosis already on file in the report of the 
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President’s Coal Commission, a sensible document 
which everyone seems to have forgotten. 


Three Against Thousands 


N the automobile world talk is rife over the 
impending head-on collision between the two 
giants of the industry — Ford and General Motors. 
Though competing for years, their goods have been 
priced at different levels. Of late the prosperity of 
the masses has increased their 
buying power enough to narrow 
the gap between Fords and the 
lowest priced General Motors 
cars, a condition already regis- 
tered in comparative sales 
figures. 

The Ford Motor Company 
has but three stockholders as 
against General Motors’ 51,000, 
many of whom are employees. 
Theoretically, the Ford corporation should be the 
more flexible, the more easily adapted to market 
changes, because decision rests with one family, or, 
to be more exact, with one man. Actually, however, 
General Motors is at this moment the more flexible. 





It has brought out two new models, filling gaps in . 


its price structure, while Ford has made no major 
concessions to changing taste. Moreover, General 
Motors for years has been plowing money into re- 
search while Ford has lagged in that regard. One 
reason General Motors passed Ford in gross sales 
last year is because its policy and performance were 
the more flexible. From which it may be argued that 
industrial flexibility depends less on the size of the 
directing group than on the quality of the directing 
minds. if an industrial dictator turns inflexible, 
there is no way to budge him. But a managing group 
which must produce results for 51,000 stockholders 
has an incentive for keeping on its toes. 

The facts in the case run counter to Ford’s thesis, 
elaborated in his writings, that the industrialist 
should be free from obligations to stockholders in 
order to give consumers the greatest possible value. 
General Motors has a definite responsibility to an 
army of investors so large that they almost deserve 
to be called the public, yet that responsibility has 
not hampered it in the least. Very likely it is one of 
the factors which has helped it to pass Ford both in 
gross sales and profits after a long, stern chase. 
Fifty-one thousand pleased stockholders scattered 
over the whole country are worth having on one’s 
side in a market tug of war. 

From another aspect the impending clash between 
these industrial giants will be revealing. Ford’s 
structure is that of a vertical trust, controlling pro- 
duction practically from raw material to finished 
product, and containing certain channels of trans- 
port and communication — a railroad, ships, and 


airplanes. On the other hand, the General Motors is 


built upon horizontal trust lines. Each form has its 
advantages and disadvantages; which is better suited 
to the American scene seems in a fair way to be 
proved when the impending crash reverberates 
through the motor world. 


Equality Salute Week 


VER in Merry England a controversy is raging: 


—so the Associated Press reports—as to 
whether men should stop raising their hats to 
women. It seems that the gesture implies that 


women are superior to men and women naturally 


do not like that. For years they have fought tooth 
and nail for equality. One can’t be both equal and 
superior. At least, one can’t be both and logical at 
the same time. 

So all the best minds in England are walking 
around wringing their hands and trying to think up 
a substitute salute to be adopted by both sexes. A 
number of the cognoscenti advocated the fine, large, 
right-handed, ancient Roman gesture so happily 
revived by the Fascists, but an ingenious savant 
objected that it would stop all traffic. If you saw a 
friend on the top of a bus and saluted him in the 
style of Mussolini, the bus would stop, the driver 
would be embarrassed at his mistake, the traffic 
policeman would be jealous, your friend would: prob- 
ably be unable to remember your name — in short, 
it would just be a most unfortunate incident. 

Women can’t take off their hats to men, because 


it disarranges their hair and because it takes five or 


ten minutes to put the hat on again correctly. And 
women never seem to be very good at the military 
salute — even yeowomen saluted a good deal like 
ladies of the ensemble in the big American Flag 
scene. One felt that they were just at rifle empty- 
handed, that they ought to be carrying a spear or a 
red, white, and blue umbrella. 

Frankly, we have no suggestion worth a farthing. 
We have thought of many possible salutes, but in the 
end have rejected them all — for one reason or an- 
other. It is an important problem and it must be 
solved somehow. As this particular week is “‘Save- 
the-Whale Week,” we are pretty busy thinking 
about whales and all their problems. People seem 
to think that a whale has an easy life, practically 
nothing to do but grow blubber, but that is not the 
case. The whale — but we did not mean to begin 
to discuss whales. What we started to say was that 
next week or possibly the following week we will get 
right down to brass tacks and try to provide the 
human race with an equality salute. Naturally, that 
week will be known as “Equality Salute Week.” 
The White House spokesman is behind the move- 
ment, and every schoolboy knows who is behind the 
White House spokesman. So the prospect is rosy 
and all is quiet along the Potomac. 
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The Self-expressive Critic 


HEN one has lived a certain number of 

W years, published a certain number of 
books, and felt a certain interest in the 
impression they have produced upon journalistic 
critics, there is some excuse for holding opinions 
with respect to the “literary pages” of our periodical 
press. The change that has gradually come over 
them is the more manifest to one who has had 
recent occasion to look at the reviews of a book of 
his own published nearly twenty years ago, and to 
compare them with the notice of more recent books. 
The contrast is full of suggestion. 
It is an old trick of the writer’s 


Self-expression has entered every phase of human 
activity. Why should the art of criticism be exempt 
from its workings? If a writer finds himself described 
in the first sentence of a review as a Christian 
gentleman, and then reads on only to learn, by 
implication, how much better a book he would have 
written if he had been a Jewish self-expressionist, 
he cannot help wondering what the reader of the 
review is getting out of it all. One thing he is pretty 
sure to get—namely, that familiar vision of 
the use the reviewer would have made of the mate- 
rial which the author has been at some pains to 
accumulate. The autobio-critic seems to be await- 
ing just a word of encouragement to produce that 
better book which he has im- 
aged forth. 





trade to use his preface as a sort 
of confidential guide to the 
reviewer. You can tell him at 
least what your book tries to do, 
and you may be forgiven a little 
cynicism at finding how many 
reviewers of the lesser sort are 
beguiled into basing their notices 
wholly upon your own words 
about your own book. Naturally 
you do not take the resulting 
remarks too seriously. Yet even 
in them the new sort of criticism 
— let us call it autobio-criticism 
— reveals itself. The reviewer, 


Plenty has been said and 
written about the reviewers 
of late, but Mr. Howe as- 
sumes a new angle in ap- 
proaching what he calls the 
‘‘autobio-critic.”” His com- 
ment upon comparing the 
reviews of his ‘‘Life and 
Letters of George Bancroft,” 
published in 1908, and of his 
later writings are significant 
and interesting... Mr. Howe 
received the 1924 Pulitzer 
prize for biography. The long 
list of his works has given 


him ample opportunity for ° 


intimate observation of the 
tactics pursued by reviewers 


Were the encouraging word 
to come on every occasion of his 
appearing to expect it, he would 
have to abandon criticism and 
take to writing books — many 
at a time, for the subjects on 
which the self-expressionist ex- 
presses himself have no numerical 
limit. And this is precisely where 
he may get into trouble. Self- 
expression is a double-barreled 
word. Expression is only one half 
of it. The self-clamoring for 
utterance is the other. Imagine 
the worst — all the self-expres- 


indeed, seems bent primarily upon 





sionists of a town, city, or coun- 








revealing himself. From the least 
important of his kind you are 
more likely than not to learn nowadays what a 
brilliant treatment your subject would have received 
at his hands. 

From the more important — though not so often 
— the writer may acquire this information on a 
larger scale. The critic of twenty years ago felt 
under some obligation to give his readers an idea 
of the content and purpose of the book under 
discussion, together with an appraisal of the au- 
thor’s success in accomplishing what he set out to 


-do. Too often, then as now, the reviewer betrayed 


the fact — at least to the author — that his entire 
store of knowledge of the subject behind the book 
was derived from the book itself, and this in spite 
of an omniscient manner manifestly assumed to 
produce the opposite effect. Who, forsooth, has not 
assumed it on occasion? But the critic of yesterday 
and the day before was not overwhelmed, like his 
successor of the present moment, with the necessity 
of registering his own personality and delivering 
his own opinions to an expectant world. Autobio- 
criticism had, in fact, not come into its own. 

This is not a lamentation over the disappearance 
of “good old times,” the wail of a /audator tem- 
poris acti. It is merely the recognition of a fact. 


try equipped with a broadcasting 
apparatus, and all trying to talk 
at once! Listening in would dwindle. The patentee 
of a listening-out device would roll up his millions. 

Apparently we are in for it. Self-expression is 
upon us, like the Philistines of old. Expressionism 
can hardly be stopped, the facilities for it being as 
“plentiful and cheap” as the prawns of Coromandel. 
And what can be done with the se/f-horn of the 
universal dilemma? One hesitates to call in the 
reformers and uplifters—they would want to 
change so many of us besides the autobio-critics! 
It gives one pause, moreover, to reflect that when 
the self of the critic is of a validity and consequence 
beyond question — as occasionally it is — its free 
expression may lead to nothing but gratitude. But 
the odds lie the other way. The way remedies in 
sight are a great deal of education, designed to 
improve the common run of selves, and a firmer 
exercise of editorial control, especially through the 
first-aid order to reviewers, “More about the book, 
less about yourself.” 

The application of this rule may fairly bring a 
dose of bitter medicine to the lips of an author 
who has produced shabby work. If he gags in 
swallowing it, he is a poor thing, now as ever. ; 


M. A. DEWo rE Howe. 
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These Disillusioned Highbrows 


By Frederick L. Allen 


of our times will be presented by the his- 
torian of, say, the Twenty-fourth Century. 
It will make so much difference what sort of 
evidence he gets his hands on! Suppose, for instance, 
he finds buried in some ruin a package of rotogravure 


I SOMETIMES wonder what sort of picture 


in this country during and immediately after the 
war, and you may be sure of a reaction. The United 
States is getting its reaction now with a vengeance. 
To answer the professional booster who sings the 
praises of Rotary there has arisen the professional 
knocker who retorts that Rotarians are dolts and 


Sunday supplements: 
will he not set forth the 
sober conclusion that 
the principal American 
occupations in 1927 were 
laying corner stones, 
placing wreaths, pinning 
medals, playing leapfrog 
in one-piece bathing 
suits, and doing classic 








‘‘One suspects that the pendulum of reaction has 
swung about far enough,” says Mr. Allen in comment- 
ing upon the activities of our disillusioned highbrows. 
‘*It is almost time that the debunkers were themselves 
debunked.” His point of view is a pleasing antidote 
to the opinions of the group he gently takes to task. 
Mr. Allen is associate editor of Harper’s Magazine 
and will be remembered by INDEPENDENT readers for 

his former lively contributions 


knaves. In place of the 
whitewashers we have 
blackwashers; in place 
of the hero makers we 
have hero destroyers. 
Americans were too 
complacent, too sure of 
their intellectual and 
moral values; and as a 
result they have sud- 


dances on the lawn in 


denly begun to enjoy 








Greek costume? Sup- 
pose he happens upon the advertising pages of a 
popular magazine: will he be able to escape believing 
that the American family of 1927 dressed happily 
together in the bathroom, welcomed their guests in 
the cellar before the oil furnace, and spent the day 
with one foot on the running board of a sleek 
automobile, with a palatial mansion in the im- 
mediate background? But suppose, on the other 
hand, the Twenty-fourth Century historian takes 
at their face value the books and magazine articles 
produced today by our disillusioned young urban 
highbrows, that school of hard knockers who, 
inspired by Mr. Mencken and Mr. Sinclair Lewis, 
are bent upon persuading us how vulgar, depraved, 
and uncivilized we are. There, I submit, is a truly 
terrifying prospect. Reading the jeremiads of our 
hard-boiled intelligentsia, what will he think of us? 
It is a fantastic picture which will be unrolled 
before his eyes — of a nation whose business men 
are boors, whose clergymen are hypocrites engaged 
in illicit amours, whose leading citizens are inflated 
bigots, and whose country people are pious morons; 
of a nation in which — to judge from some of its 
critics — there is no tolerance, almost no intellectual 
life, little decency, and no honesty except among 
those who declare that little decency to be a sham. 
The Twenty-fourth Century historian will have to 
know how to take his evidence with a grain of salt. 
Let us hope that he will have enough source 
material and enough sense to realize that what he 
is confronted with is merely an interesting example 
of the law of compensation at work. Give a country 
too many boosters, too many superpatriots, hun- 
dred per centers, and moral sentimentalists, and 
let them have free rein for a few years, as they had 


seeing these values 
upset, and the land has filled with writers who take 
huge delight and find welcome profit in turning 
everything upside down. 


A NEW school of biography has arisen: the new - 


biographer turns our good men and true into 
whited sepulchres and turns a flattering light upon 
the more dubious figures of history. Do we worship 
too slavishly the founding fathers? The new 
writers remove George Washington from his pedes- 
tal. Have we been a little narrow in our ideas of 
what is nice? They patronize Longfellow, ridicule 
the frock-coated Victorians, and lavish their en- 
thusiasm upon the less orthodox figures of Walt 
Whitman, Stephen Crane, and John L. Sullivan. 
Have we been overproud of our immediate past? 
They poke elaborate fun at the pretensions of the 
‘nineties. Have the moralists had things to them- 
selves too long and given us too rigid and senti- 
mental a code? Sir Galahad is accordingly debunked 
for us, we are taken on many a sight-seeing tour 
through the slums of sex, and we applaud as the 
most amusing heroine of the year the blonde mistress 
of a button manufacturer. We are persuaded that 
it is sex that makes the world go round; that religion 
and idealism are merely the result of psychological 
sublimations; and that a reformer — in the space of 
five years the term has become one of contempt — 
is merely the creature of his own inhibitions and 
unsatisfied sex instincts and Sadistic impulses, or 
at best a busybody. 

Did the more sanctimonious advertisers and the 
politicians weary us by talking endlessly of service 
and citizenship and community spirit until the 
very currency of the language was debased? The 
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new iconoclasts have developed a contrasting style 
in which they make a fine art of invective and 
abuse. 

If you want to see this new style at its noisiest 
and yet its best, glance at any article in which Mr. 
Mencken really lets himself go. I have before me an 
editorial in a recent Mercury. Of the President Mr. 
Mencken says, “Even the Babbitts of the land 
have begun to see that he is a hollow and pre- 
posterous fellow, without anything in his head 
properly describable as ideas, and with notions of 
dignity and honor indistinguishable from those 
of a country book agent.” Even an irreconcilable 
Democrat must admit that the author of that 
sentence is not overexercising his judicial faculties. 
Mr. Mencken prettily refers to the Coolidge prop- 
aganda in the newspapers as “the Coolidge garbage 
that has drenched the country,” and says of it: 
“So the avalanche of goose-grease began, with the 
lesser sheets following with their squirts of rose- 
water and vaseline.” Try to imagine any of the 
Nineteenth Century apostles of exquisite and 
gracious English writing that sentence, and you 
will see what Mr. Mencken is contributing to 
American literature. He paints his pet aversions 
— Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Straton, Mr. Mellon — so 
black that they positively shine. He does not woo 
us with soft phrases, he shouts his denunciations; 
reading an article by him is like hearing a whole 
piano piece played fortissimo. 


HAT style of Mencken’s has had an extraor- 

dinary influence upon the young writers of the 
country. Not only does everyone who writes for the 
Mercury seem to fall into the same tricks of ex- 
uberant phrasing; any editor will tell you that in 
many a manuscript which may never have been 
intended for the Mercury and may never be pub- 
lished anywhere he detects what is doubtless 
intended to be the Mencken touch. A clergyman is 
called an oily clerico, his sermons are flapdoodle 
for the prurientos, farmers are yokels, public 
officials are mountebanks, and social workers are 
hired snoopers. These literary camp followers do 
not share the uncanny ability of their leader; they 
have merely acquired from a diligent study of his 
work the idea— which he would be the first to 
repudiate — that good writing consists in calling 
names as violently as possible. 

But it is not the style of the school of hard 
knockers that is most instructive; it is their attitude 
toward life. Look at almost any book or magazine 
article or book review by a young American writer 
who wants to show that he is right in the swim of 
modernity. You will find it assumed that the 
United States is shot through with hypocrisy and 
stupidity and meanness; that the enormous majority 
of Americans are beneath the notice of the civilized 
man, except as a butt for his gibes; and that the 


world is a bad place and getting no better. And 
what, you may wonder, is to be done about this 
distressing situation? Why, nothing, it appears. 
The civilized man would never try to improve 
anything. If he did, somebody might think he was 
one of these uplifters. Let the uplifters concoct 
their futile remedies; he stands aside in the superior- 
ity of disillusion. He realizes that the only way to 
overcome the tedium of life is to amuse himself 
by scoffing at it. The only pleasure left him is 
heaving a verbal tomato at a respected citizen. 
That, he feels, is a gesture becoming a member 
of the intelligentsia. 


T is a curious movement, if one will only stand 
aside and try to view it in perspective, as the 
Twenty-fourth Century historian should be able 
to do. In so far as it has deflated our windy pre- 
tensions it has been vastly valuable. American 
sentimentalism needs an antidote, frequently and 
skillfully administered. When the antidote takes the 
form of a “Main Street” or a “Babbitt,” or of 
some of Mr. Mencken’s Americana, or of “‘An 
American Tragedy,” or of the best passages in 
“The Mauve Decade,” there is nothing to do but 
applaud. Yet even the feeblest of patients cannot 
live on a diet of antidotes — and we are being 
offered so little else these days! Contemplating the 
flood of pessimistic and calumnious literature 
that is now pouring from the presses, one suspects 
that the pendulum of reaction has swung about far 
enough. It is almost time that the debunkers were 
themselves debunked. 

They seem very sure that they alone are the 
intelligentsia. But is the average American really 
such a hopeless idiot? See him in a crowd in the 
subway, on Broadway, at a ball game, — which is 
about the only way in which the sophisticated 
New Yorker sees him, — and it is easy to be sure 
that he is vulgar, ignorant, and dull; but take the 
trouble to see him by himself and really to find out 
how he fashions his life, and he gains in stature: 
he is rather a good fellow, after all. Perhaps the 
hard-boiled gentlemen who wax vindictive about 
intolerance might practice a little more tolerance 
themselves in connection with this average Ameri- 
can. And perhaps they might realize that the really 
intelligent man is cautious in his judgments, and 
that the really civilized man is courteous. 

But I venture to suspect that before long there 
will be little need of debunking these writers who 
have put off rose-colored glasses only to put on 
dingy blue ones. Their own success will be their 
undoing. Their public will tire of seeing itself 
butchered to make a highbrow holiday. The books 
of the nineteen-twenties will gather dust on our 
shelves, and once in a while we shall pull them 
down and smile at them and say, “Whew! how they 
all lit into the old United States in those days.” 
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The Newer Knowledge of the Same Old War 


By John Bakeless 


O one can ever know quite so much about 

N any particular war as the people who 

fight it think they know while the fighting 

is in progress. The lively and somewhat expensive 

events of 1914-1918 were represented on each side 

of the firing line as nothing more nor less than a 

struggle between the forces of light and the forces 

of darkness. All the right was neatly collected on 

one side, all the wrong on the other; and if any- 
one was astute enough to 


to two historians — of whose labors nothing im- 
portant has yet appeared— does not by any 
means cut off the interested man in the street 
from contemplating the handiwork of his betters in 
Rome, Paris, and London in the years immediately 
preceding the war and even during the war itself. 

At least we have enough to prove that the docu- 
ments in the gayly colored books that all the com- 
batants issued in 1914 were badly doctored; and 
that the ideas of war guilt 
formed during combat badly 





observe that in this confused 
world so precise an ethical 
arrangement was highly ab- 
normal, he was also astute 
enough to keep his observa- 
tions to himself. 

Disillusion does not, how- 
ever, usually come so quickly, 
so thoroughly, or so pitilessly 
as it has come during the 
scant nine years that have 
elapsed since the Armistice 
closed the World War in 1918. 





With the Armistice more than 
eight years behind us, historians, 
statesmen, and soldiers are turning 
to the task of revising earlier judg- 
ments upon the World War. Gone 
from this newer literature is the flag 
waving of the war years, and in its 
place there is often a disillusion- 
ment and a tendency to swing to the 
opposite extremity of the arc. Mr. 
Bakeless, managing editor of the 
Forum, is the author of ‘‘ The 

Origin of the Next War”’ 


need revision. So great, indeed, 
has been the revulsion from 
the partisan ideas of 1914 and 
1917, that many writers have 
fled to an opposite and equally 
absurd extreme. Unwilling, a 
few years ago, to recognize 
any good in German or any 
evil in French diplomacy, to- 
day they refuse to find any- 
thing but exemplary virtue in 
prewar German statesmen or 








This discouraging but not im- 
profitable circumstance is due 
to the catastrophic scale of the great disaster 
itself, which tumbled innumerable monarchs from 
their thrones, overthrew half the Governments in 
Europe — and thus laid bare the secret archives in 
which the true story of the World War, its motives, 
and its fundamental issues might be read; but 
which would not ordinarily have been opened to the 
inquiring journalist, nor even to the historian, 
until the generation most concerned had been 
gathered to its fathers and its sons were cheerfully 
ready for the same old round. 

If the imperial Russian, German, and Austrian 
Governments had survived the war, or if the 
Belgian archives had not been rifled by the invading 
Germans, and if certain Jugoslavic politicians had 
not been indiscreet, we present-day survivors of 
the World War should have been allowed to know 
just so much of its causes and its course as the 
Governments who made it thought good for us — 
which is to say, precisely, very little indeed. But as 
three sets of archives have been opened by rev- 
olutionary Governments and a fourth set pried 
open by invaders—all with. good reasons for 
seeking to discredit the archives’ rightful owners — 
the inner secrets are exposed. Even the fact that 
the Italian and French Governments resolutely 
refuse to open their files, and that Britain has 
vouchsafed no more than a very limited permission 


anything but base deceit in 
prewar French leaders. Again 
we find that vice and virtue seldom dwell in 
water-tight compartments. Neither attitude is justi- 
fied by the facts; and our own generation — the 
first war generation in history that has had a 
chance to learn with fair accuracy the unvarnished 
truth about what happened to it — is in a fair way 
to abandon this solitary bit of indubitable good 
fortune, simply to indulge the old war passions 
with a reversed application! 


Tue recording ange] will chalk it up to the credit 
of the Bolsheviki that they set the ball rolling. 
Having established themselves in precarious power, 
they were naturally eager to publish anything 
which might discredit their Czarist predecessors. 
And in the imperial Russian archives they found 
that the Czar’s Government had obligingly provided 
the very material they needed — an array of secret 
reports and messages, highly damaging because they 
showed the French and Russian Governments 
planning war long before 1914, the Russians 
appropriating funds to corrupt the French press, 
and the French Government blandly superintending 
the distribution of the corruption fund! Worst of 
all, the Bolsheviki published the secret treaties 
patched up among the Entente Allies during the 
war itself, which revealed war aims flatly contradict- 
ing their high-flown pronunciamentos anent the 
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saving of civilization. After many of these docu- 
ments had come out piecemeal, the Soviets gathered 
them up into a book, which was translated in 1922 
by René Marchand, a Frenchman with Bolshevist 
sympathies, in “Un Livre Noir.” 

Republican Germany, equally anxious to clear 
herself from blame, saw a heaven-sent opportunity. 
Dr. Freidrich Stieve, now on the staff of the German 
Foreign Office, took over such of this material as 
incriminated Isvolsky, the Czar’s erstwhile Am- 
bassador in Paris; and with official German sanction 
published “Der diplomatische Schriftwechsel Is- 
wolskis, Ig11-1914.” The essentials were made 
available in a later book by the same author, which 
has been translated as “Isvolsky and the World 
War” (Knopf, 1926). Full details of the Russian 
subsidies to French newspapers were published — 
undoubtedly with Soviet connivance —in the 
Paris Communist newspaper, Humanité, and this 
material Dr. Stieve likewise digests in his later 
book, mentioned above. 

Not all the Russian light on war origins is a red 
light, however, for a number of Czarist officials 
have been communicative. The diary of Baron 
Schilling, who was chief of the chancellery in the 
Russian Foreign Office, has been published as 
“How the War Began” (London, 1925), and Gen- 
eral Dobrorolsky, in charge of Russian mobilization 
plans, has published “Die Mobilmachung der 
Russischen Armee” (Berlin, 1922). These books, 
with W. A. Suchomlinov’s “Recollections” (Berlin, 
1924), give a fair picture of what went on behind the 
scenes in Russia. General Dobrorolsky shows that 
Russia began preparations for war very early, that 
the Czar was practically tricked into mobilization, 
and that Russia’s general mobilization made war 
inevitable in 1914. 

Isvolsky’s own correspondence fixes a heavy 
weight of responsibility on him as an individual; 
and there is an obvious tendency among “revi- 
sionist” writers to pick out [svolsky and M. Poin- 
caré as the chief villains of prewar international 
affairs. Isvolsky is dead, with his memoirs only 
partly finished; but M. Poincaré, in two vigorous 
books, has given back blows as stout as he has 
received. 


HE German Government, from motives which 

are not difficult to understand, has probably 
done more than any other to clear up the origins 
of the World War. Like Russia, Germany had 
become an outcast among nations; but, unlike the 
Russians, the Germans had not disowned the 
capitalistic system and so could not glory in their 
plight. Moreover, having been forced in the Treaty 
of Versailles to admit their responsibility for the 
war, they desired nothing quite so much as vindica- 
tion. Hence, the publication, almost immediately 
after the war, of four volumes of documents, which 


were translated five years later as the “Outbreak 
of the World War” (Oxford University Press, 1924). 
In the same year the Germans set up an official 
committee of inquiry into the true origins of the war. 
The result was an almost interminable series of 
bulky volumes — now some thirty in number — 
which are supposed to contain all that is impor- 
tant in the German Government’s secret archives, 
and which labor under the title, ‘‘ Die Grosse Politik 
der Europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914.” 

There is one obvious difference between the 
Russian and the German revelation. The Bol- 
sheviki were, of course, delighted to discredit any 
capitalistic Government, their own included, and 
so seem to have published anything they could get 
their hands on. The authenticity of what they 
published is generally admitted. While the authen- 
ticity of the German documents, on the other hand, 
has never been very seriously doubted, it is not so 
certain that the Germans have printed all the 
papers that incriminate their own country. 


USTRIA’S effort at self-exculpation has been 
less energetic, Vienna having always been 
vastly more easy-going than Berlin. A collection of 
postwar documents published in Vienna has been 
translated as “The Austrian Red Book” (London, 
Allen & Unwin), not to be confused with the war 
book published in 1914. Austria’s share in the 
preliminaries of the war is summarized in the two 
books by A. F. Pribram, “The Secret Treaties of 
Austria-Hungary,” edited by the brilliant American 
scholar, A. C. Coolidge (Harvard University Press, 
1920-21), and “Austrian Foreign Policy” (London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1923). But the most entertaining 
account of Austrian policy is Wickham Steed’s 
fascinating autobiography, “Through Thirty 
Years” (Doubleday, Page), which, like Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s books, hangs the story of international 
intrigue upon a single man’s experience — in this 
case, that of the London Times correspondent at 
Vienna. An official view is Count Burian’s “ Austria 
in Dissolution” (Doran). 

The most startling and revolutionary new ideas 
of the war’s immediate origin are due to the revela- 
tion by Ljuba Yovanovitch, a former member of the 
Serbian Cabinet, that the Serbian Prime Minister 
was perfectly aware of the plot to assassinate the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand; and that, having 
failed to stop the assassins at the frontier, he made 
no effort to warn the Austrian Government. The 
excuse is that everybody was busy with politics! 
As usual in the Balkans, the truth is disputed; but 
one can get a pretty clear idea of the fire under the 
smoke by reading “The Serajevo Crime,” by the 
anti-Serbian, Miss Ethel Durham, and “Serajevo,” 
by the violently pro-Serb, Prof. R. W. Seton- 
Watson, or Yovanovitch’s story, “The Murder of 
Serajevo” (London, 1925). No question relating 
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to the war is more bitterly disputed; but even the 
most ardent pro-Serbs are unable any longer to 
assert complete Serbian innocence. 


Pe R livelier reading are the personal stories of the 
various leaders, which one by one come dropping 
from the press. The most readable is probably 
Winston Churchill’s ‘‘The World Crisis” (Scrib- 
ner’s), which has now reached four volumes, a vivid 
story of eight vivid years. Of first importance is 
M. Poincaré’s defense of his own policies. The stories 
of all the statesmen inevitably take on a defensive 
note. Colonel House’s “Intimate Papers” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1926), edited by Professor Seymour of 
Yale, suffer from the lack of certain Wilson papers; 
but are a wholesome corrective to the Anglomania 
of the Page “Letters” (Doubleday, Page, 3 vols.), 
and are absolutely unrivaled as a source for the 
story of the peaceful colonel’s secret doings abroad 
before America came in. But the Page letters will 
forever remain a beautiful record of what men once 
believed — and died for. , 

Revelations have followed one another so swiftly, 
old views have been so relentlessly overturned, and 
erstwhile saints and heroes transformed into villains 
with such startling rapidity that the average man 
is just a little dizzy. What each of us needs is 
one good book — or two or three or four — which 
will summarize the new facts within reasonable 
compass. The task of writing such a book almost 


transcends human limitations. The sheer mass of 
materials which pile up from day to day, the 
diversity of languages required, and the vastness of 
the historic background necessary seem almost 
insuperable obstacles. To make the task even more 
difficult, the author of such a book must possess 
perfect impartiality — the rarest of qualifications, 
for the World War was too vast and made too violent 
an appeal to the emotions to leave any neutrals, 
in spirit at least. 


HE most dispassionate survey of the newer 

knowledge of the war’s beginnings is certainly 
G. Lowes Dickinson’s “International Anarchy” 
(Century, 1926), which recounts the whole history 
of the prewar period in the light of the most recent 
revelations, with no discoverable partiality for any 
side whatever except the side of peace. Its perfectly 
balanced fairness, however, makes “International 
Anarchy” far less entertaining than such a passion- 
ate piece of polemics as Prof. Harry Elmer 
Barnes’ “Genesis of the World War” (Knopf, 1926). 
Professor Barnes is a pendulum. During the war he 
swallowed whole what he now describes as “the 
conventional mythology in the Entente epic,” and 
even collaborated in a National Security League 
pamphlet, which he is honest enough to include — 
probably as a horrible example — in his own bibli- 
ography. But despite this praiseworthy modesty, it 
does not seem to occur (Continued on page 40}) 


Who Writes These Mystery Yarns? 
The Great Detective Solves Another Puzzle 
By Charles Phelps Cushing 


S we sat on either side of the fire in his Bleecker 
A Street lodgings, I made suitable apologies to 
my friend, the great detective, for my brash- 
ness in ever attempting to solve this baffling mystery 
myself. The week before, I explained, I had been 
listening in on a radio bridge game in which one of 
those world-famous experts overbid his hand and 
was actually set a trick. After that, it seemed to me, 
anything might happen and the millennium must be 
near at hand. 

My marvelous friend laughed as he filled his pipe 
and clipped the head of a match with his thumb nail. 
“T take it that you have your pockets stuffed with 
copious notes; also, I deduce that the fat package 
under your arm contains a number of photographs. I 
assume this because you know better than to come 
to me on such a mission unprepared.” 

He was right, as usual. Upon the hearthrug I be- 
gan to spread out a gallery of portraits of writers of 


mystery stories. From my pockets I produced the 
notes and typewritten memoranda and clippings I 
had spent a week in gathering from publishers. 
This mystery which was worrying me so much is 
one about which you, too, may often have puzzled 
your brain — what a curious thing it is that great 
surgeons, engineers, historians, legal lights, college 
professors, and critical and analytical-minded folks 
in general should cherish in their hearts such a 
tenderness for the type of popular reading known as 
“mystery yarns!” How often, in a scholarly friend’s 
library, have you found to your astonishment the 
detective novels of Doyle or Fletcher or Rinehart 
keeping company with weighty volumes of history, 
science, law, or sociology? Or on the reading table 
the Detective Story Magazine or the Blue Book along- 
side the Atlantic Monthly and the Yale Review? 
You are bound to ask “how come?” when you be- 
hold such strange bedfellows. You can’t help feeling 
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a bit puzzled when you hear that in the darkest 
days of the Great War the scholarly Woodrow Wil- 
son found consolation in such works as “The Middle 
Temple Murder.” How can you explain that the 
late Lyman Abbott, A.B., D.D., LL.D., and 
L.H.D., loved mystery yarns so well; and that so 
learned a man as Edmund Lester Pearson of the 
New York Public Library takes so passionate an 
interest in murder cases that he is one of America’s 
leading authorities upon such topics? Or that in 
Great Britain there is none more celebrated as a 
literary critic than G. K. Chesterton, who not only 
devours all the good mystery yarns he can lay his 
hands on, but indulges often in writing tales of this 
sort himself? His “Father Brown” 1s a rival of 
“Sherlock Holmes.” 

I had surmised — and in this guess, at least, was 
not far wrong — that in the character of the writers 
of mystery yarns I might find some key to the situa- 
tion. But after a week of painstaking research I was 
more baffled than ever. As I spread out my gallery 
of authors upon the hearthrug, it was evident to me 
from a view of their faces that they were persons of 
some distinction. But from that fact I could not de- 
duce anything important. 

From my pockets I continued to pull forth volu- 
minous notes and hand them over to my friend, 
meanwhile eying him gleefully — for to my mind they 
represented a hopeless assortment of occupations 
and conflicting backgrounds. Men predominated; 
and among these I could note a preponderance 
of pipe smokers. When I remarked upon this, 
the great detective nodded approvingly. But aside 
from an evident distinction of countenance I could 
make no further generalizations. These writers were 
recruited from a perplexing variety of ranks of life: 
I pointed out to the great detective, for example, a 
trained nurse, a puzzle maker, an historian, a Wall 
Street lawyer, an author best known as a contributor 
to Punch and as a writer of verses for children, a 
physician, a former professor of topographical draw- 
ing, and whatnot else. Then, in triumph, I paused, 
anticipating that like the radio bridge expert my 
brilliant friend was about to be set a trick. 


pur FING slowly at his pipe, the great detective 
ran through my notes and glanced at the portraits. 
Presently — I knew the signs! — his sharp, piercing 
eyes began to glitter; the sensitive nostrils of his 
hawklike nose sniffed excitedly; he rose and began 
trotting noiselessly about the room. Abruptly, he 
plumped down in his chair and placed his elbows on 
its high arms with his ink-splotched and chemical- 
stained fingers together. And now I knew that in 
about another moment the explanation would be 
forthcoming. 

Without any further ado he unceremoniously 
tossed my notes into the fire. ‘“Don’t bother your 
head any longer about all that mess of useless dates 


and lists of books published and suchlike unneces- 
sary complications of the data. Everything essential 
is firmly fixed in my memory now. If you will be 
good enough to sharpen a pencil and take down what 
I dictate, you will have everything you might pos- 
sibly require. There is no mystery at all about why 
your mystery writers attract these professional folk 
and critics and highbrows in general to read their 
works. It’s the simplest case in the world of /ike at- 
tracts like — an affinity of mind.” 


“7 OU mean to tell me—”’ I burst out in objection. 
“T certainly do,” he answered quietly. “What 
could be more natural than that men and women 
trained in medicine, the law, engineering, historical 
and literary and scientific research should be at- 
tracted to a gallery so distinguished as this? Nearly 
every writer of the lot qualifies to do expert diagno- 
sis and analysis because his mind was trained for 
such work in the profession he once followed or 
continues to follow. Classifying them is child’s play. 
“Oh, come now,” he added, a little impatiently. 
“Take the matter of medical training first. Here’s 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle: don’t forget, just because 
he has a Kt. and an LL.D. after his name, that he 
also has an M.D. Here’s Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
a trained nurse by profession and the wife of a 
physician. Here’s Samuel Hopkins Adams who used 
to muckrake the quacks and medical charlatans so 
competently. Have you forgotten that your notes 
relate that he studied medicine almost long enough 
to take an M.D. degree, and that in spite of not be- 
ing a graduate physician, the American Medical 
Association honored him in 1913 with an associate 
membership? He’s otherwise something of a high- 
brow, too; you’ve noted that he wears the scholar- 
ship key of Phi Beta Kappa. And here’s Frank 
Parker Stockbridge, who also studied to become a 
doctor, and is enough of a highbrow to be a lecturer 
on journalism in New York University. 

“If that begins to open your eyes to the clue, the 
list of writers who have had the benefit of legal train- 
ing will surprise you even more. Arthur B. Reeve, 
another Phi Beta Kappa scholar, was first a lawyer, 
then went in for sociology and became an associate 
editor of the Survey. Another sociologist — not a 
lawyer, but we may as well mention him now as 
later — is Edwin Balmer, A.B., A.M., associate of 
Prof. Graham Taylor in editing the Commons and ° 
Charities. Arthur Somers Roche once practiced law, 
and you note that one of his hobbies now is delving 
in psychology. Melville Davisson Post is as dis- 
tinguished an attorney and as prominent a citizen as 
his portrait here appears to indicate. He is a member 
of the board of regents of the West Virginia State 
Normal Schools, chairman of the State Democratic 
Congressional Committee, member of the advisory 
committee of the National Economic League on 
questions of efficiency in the administration of 
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justice. Arthur Train, author and lawyer, is the same 
Arthur Train who for seven years was assistant dis- 
trict attorney of New York County, later special 
deputy attorney-general of New York State, and 
prosecutor in the celebrated trial of Henry Seigel, 
the banker. Octavus Roy Cohen practiced law in 
South Carolina for two years. 

“Engineering was another of this versatile Mr. 
Cohen’s professions; for two years he was a civil 
engineer with the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railway 
Company. In this second classification he has the 
company of a Canadian engineer of many years’ 
experience, Frank L. Packard. William MacHarg, 
who collaborates with Edwin Balmer, was a con- 
struction engineer in Chicago at about the same 
period. Gelett Burgess, Bachelor of Science, later 
became an instructor of topographical drawing in 
the University of California, and he is an illustrator 
of unique technique as well as an ingenious writer. 


“ ANOTHER who ‘doubles in brass’ in a second 

role as an artist is Anna McClure Sholl; she 
also is an essayist. She belongs in the next classifica- 
tion we must consider — the critics, editorial writers, 
and essayists. And here you should note carefully 
the fact that among our recruits from the ranks of 
journalism it usually is not the rough-and-tumble, 
police-reporter type that succeeds best at writing 
mysteries. In nine instances out of ten it is, rather, 
the highbrow editorial writer, dramatic critic, 
or student of international politics. It is the some- 
times ponderous and mystical G. K. Chesterton; 
it is a Vance Thompson, with a Ph.D. behind his 
name; it is an H. C. Bailey; who specializes in Lon- 
don as a dramatic critic; or, on the other side of the 
water, an Earl Derr Biggers, A.B., of Harvard, 
later a Boston dramatic critic. Or a Harvey O’Hig- 
gins, writer of biographies and works on religion and 
psychology; an Elsa Barker, poet, former associate 
editor of the Consolidated Encyclopedic Library 
and lecturer for the New York Board of Education. 
Or a Sax Rohmer, who, after extensive travels in the 
Far East, publishes as his first book a little volume 
in the classification of bel/es-lettres on ‘The Romance 
of Sorcery.’ 

“Woodrow Wilson, himself an historian, naturally 
took keen zest in such a book as J. S. Fletcher’s 
“Time Worn Town,’ even though he did not know 
‘that Fletcher, too, has published several books of 
history, is a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, 
and an antiquarian of some renown. John Buchan 
is well known to many readers only as a writer of 
mystery yarns; but he is the same John Buchan 
who is recognized in highbrow circles for his 
authoritative “History of the Great War.’ Louis 
Tracy can write after his name, ‘Commander Order 
of the British Empire.’ His interest in things anti- 
quarian took the practical turn of raising funds for 
the restoration of Westminister Abbey. As an official 


representative of the British Bureau of Information, 


he delivered a series of lectures in America on the. 


World War. Valentine Williams was the selection 
of the London Times to act as its correspondent 
during the excavation of the tomb of Tutankh- 
amen. He is a writer on foreign relations, almost as 
famous a war correspondent as his father was before 
him; and after he was wounded at the Battle of the 
Somme, he became one of the ‘brass hats’ of the 
British intelligence service. 

“Just where A. A. Milne belongs — one who has 
qualified in so many classifications of writing, as a 
versifier, a critic, an essayist, a humorist, a play- 
wright, a novelist — is difficult to determine. Yet 
surely no such great surprise should have been ex- 
pressed as you set down in your notes about the 
fact that this ingenious fellow, with his first attempt 
at a detective novel, ‘The Red House Mystery,’ 
scored a great popular success. He did it, he con- 
fesses, more or less ‘on a bet with himself.’ Of Caro- 
lyn Wells, that pioneer among the puzzle makers, 
we might remark, as of Milne, that ingenuity is her 
middle name. She was contributing puzzles to St. 
Nicholas — the forefathers of our cross-words — 
before she was out of her ’teens. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim was another precocious youngster of the type 
the newspapers call a prodigy. He was selling short 
stories before he donned long trousers, and at twenty 
had published his first novel. In war time he had a 
desk beside John Buchan and Arnold Bennett in the 
British Ministry of Information. 

“Carolyn Wells enjoys, among other distinctions, 
the credit for having written the best textbook 
upon the art of mystery tales, ‘The Technique of 
the Mystery Novel.’ In that book she makes an 
observation which should help to clear up any re- 
maining trace of a mysterious element about the 
problem we’ve been trying to solve. ‘What makes 
for worthwhileness in mystery fiction of any kind,’ 
she declares, ‘is the puzzle and its answer, not the 
gruesomeness of a setting or the personality of a 
hero or the delineation of a character.’ 


“FTO the same effect, you’ll note, testifies our ver- 

satile lawyer-engineer-author friend, Octavus 
Roy Cohen. He confessed that he realized he was 
taking fearful chances with his earliest effort in the 
line of a detective novel because: ‘I violated the 
first rule of mystery story technique when I did it — 
I tried to make it human instead of mathematical. 
. . . Two basic ingredients the author needs in this 
sort of writing: a crime and a detective to solve it.’” 

The great detective knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe. “Where, now,” he demanded in conclusion, 
“is your mystery?” 

Like all the great detective’s reasoning — how 
often have I observed this before, and how often 
may I have to do so again! — the thing seemed 
simplicity itself when once it was explained. 


So a 
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LITERARY GOOSE-FLESH GIVERS 


NOBODY COULD SAY THAT MR. A. A. MILNE IS A FUSSY MAN CAROLYN WELLS GRADUATED FROM REAL PUZZLES TO LITER- 

ABOUT WHAT HE WRITES. HIS BOOKS RUN ALL THE WAY FROM ARY ONES. ON THE WAY, SHE HAS DONE A NUMBER OF THINGS, 

THE CHARMING VERSE OF ‘*“‘ WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG” TO INCLUDING MANY CHARMING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND SOME 
THE THRILLS OF THE “RED HOUSE MYSTERY”’ DELIGHTFUL PARODIES OF HER CONTEMPORARIES 


Kadel & Herbert Keystone 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON IS AN AVARICIOUS READER OF MYSTERY STO- THE DEAN OF THEM ALL IS SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, CREATOR OF 
RIES, AND SOMETIMES HE WRITES THEM HIMSELF SHERLOCK HOLMES AND THE PERENIALLY BEWILDERED DR. WATSON 
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Ewing Galloway 
WHEN HIS HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES BEGIN TO PALL, E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM HAS BEEN AT IT SINCE CHILDHOOD. EVERYONE 
J. S. FLETCHER SEEKS RECREATION IN WRITING MYSTERY STORIES. KNOWS HIS TALES OF INTERNATIONAL INTRIGUE IN WHICH EVERYONE 
WOODROW WILSON LIKED HIS “TIME WORN TOWN” TURNS OUT TO BE SOMEONE ELSE 


Underwood & Underwood Keystone 


MELVILLE DAVISSON POST IS A LAWYER TURNED CRAIG KENNEDY, MASTER DETECTIVE, OWES HIS ALL TO ARTHUR B. REEVE, WHO WAS ALSO A 
DETECTIVE-STORY WRITER LAWYER BEFORE MYSTERY TALES TOOK UP HIS WHOLE ATTENTION 
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NOT MANY YEARS FAILYTO FIND ONE OF MARY 
ROBERTS RINEHART’S BOOKS AMONG THE BEST SELL- 
ERS, THOUGH NOT ALL OF THEM ARE MYSTERY Keystone 


a ae eee EDMUND LESTER PEARSON LIKES REAL MURDER MYSTERIES AS WELL AS 
MADE-UP ONES. HE HAS WRITTEN ABOUT SOME OF THEM 


E. O. Hoppe 
NO ONE NEEDS AN INTRODUCTION TO SAX ROHMER’S STORIES. TRAVELS AFTER FRANK L. PACKARD HAD BEEN TEN YEARS OUT OF COLLEGE AS 
IN THE EAST FIRST STARTED HIM CREATING MYSTERIES OF HIS OWN AN ENGINEER, HE BEGAN WRITING YARNS FOR THE MAGAZINES 
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Ewing Galloway Paul Thompson 
ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE WAS A PRACTICING LAWYER FOR EIGHTEEN WHOLE “*REVELRY ** HAS BROUGHT A LOT OF PUBLICITY TO SAMUEL 
MONTHS BEFORE THE ITCH OF JOURNALISM PROVED TOO STRONG. HE HAS BEEN HOPKINS ADAMS RECENTLY. BUT HE IS BETTER REMEMBERED 
WRITING NOVELS SINCE 1910 FOR HIS MYSTERY STORIES 


Keystone 
GELETT BURGESS WILL ALWAYS BE FAMOUS FOR HIS COMMEN- OCTAVUS ROY COHEN'S NEGRO STORIES ARE WIDELY POPULAR AND REACH MIL- 
TARY UPON THE PURPLE COW, BUT HE HAS WRITTEN SOME LIONS OF READERS THROUGH THEIR PUBLICATION IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
SPRIGHTLY DETECTIVE TALES AS WELL BUT HIS MYSTERY YARNS ARE EVERY BIT AS GOOD 
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The Rewrite School of Biography 


By John Carter 


wT HE last two 
years have 
seen such a 


sudden growth in the 
writing of biography 
that it has been hailed 
as a lasting change 
in the public taste. 
Publishers and au- 
thors are vying with 
each other to turn 
out lives of the emi- 
nent and not so emi- 


9? ee 


view, 


‘* The fact is,’ writes the author of ‘‘ Man Is War’ 
and assistant editor of the ‘* New York Times Book Re- 
that the ‘new’ biographers are not biographers 
at all; they ave chiefly second-rate novelists or, at best, 
first-rate journalists who have engaged in rewriting the 
earlier biographies of their subjects.’’ Mr. Carter whole-- 
heartedly condemns the vogue of the debunking biographer crete details: the 
who champions rather the effect of his book than the cause f 
of his subject, and prophesies that, like other literary fad- 
dists, these members of the ‘‘ rewrite school’’ will soon 

pass from the picture 


» demands - experience 
of life and intuitive 
genius from the au- 
thor; the substance of 
fiction must reflect 
minute and thorough 
observation of con- 


elaboration of plot 
necessitates a well-bal- 
anced sense of organic 
unity. It is no easy 
task to write a good 








nent dead; decades 
are being labeled, classified, and tinted; the cen- 
turies are being combed for biographical material. 

The present publishing season marks the height 
of the biographic tide. Stemming austerely from Mr. 
Lytton Strachey’s vulgarization of Victoria,— whose 
vogue one confidently expects to see soon identified 
with the cult of Cybele, Astarte, and Diana of the 
Ephesians as a Nineteenth Century respectable 
personification of the Female Principle, — the 
biographers have been producing what has been 
dubbed the new school of biography. With gather- 
ing force, they have seized upon and exploited all 
the ladies of flexible virtue since the Renaissance. 
Leaving aside “Nell Gwyn,” 1926 saw “Ninon de 
Lenclos,” “‘The Women of the Salons,” “Madame 
de Pompadour,” ‘The Love Life of Madame du 
Barry,” “Regency Ladies,” “Henry VIII and His 
Wives,” to mention only a few volumes which have 
sauntered and ogled their way down the peacock 
alley of publishing. 

This scandalous strain was soon exhausted, and the 
present season affords little prospect of more than a 
life of Catherine the Great and of the “Lively Lady” 
Townsend. In its place is a flood of Victorian 
and Eighteenth Century lives which exemplify 
admirably the nature and the limitations of 
the new school. 

The fact is that the “new” biographers are not 
real biographers at all; they are chiefly second-rate 
novelists or, at best, first-rate journalists who have 
engaged in rewriting the earlier biographies of their 
subjects. It is for this reason that their output must 
not be considered as a portent, and heralds no real 
change in the public taste. The public reads what it 


can get, and it obviously prefers second-rate biog- | 


raphy to third-rate fiction. To write decent fiction 
requires much of an author; to rewrite biography 
requires only a journalistic sense and a well-oiled 
typewriter. The creation of character in fiction 


novel. When one is 
written, the public turns to it with a sigh of delight 
and relief. However, biography is a simple matter. 
There is no need to create character; it has been 
already created by the subject of the biographer. 
The new biographer need not trouble with 
maturing his creative observations; his material is 
all to hand in the one or two “standard” biographies 
which serve him as “sources,” sedulously concealed 
among those imposing bibliographies, listing pam- 
phlets, documents, letters, books in French, Ger- 
man, and English — few of which have been ever 
seen, let alone studied, analyzed, or compared, by 
the new biographer. With biography, there is no 
need for the innate sense of unity; that is inherent in 
the life of any man sufficiently important to justify 
a “life.” All that is needed is a contract from a 
publisher, a subject sufficiently easy, and a.colorful, 
journalistic approach, and the world is treated to 
another biography which represents neither schol- 
arship, thoroughness, or even accuracy — only a 
pleasant style and a striking title. This is the new 
school, the product of second-rate, impatient minds 
too lazy and too limited to envisage the endless 
pains, the nagging gnawing at details, the slow 
maturing of the creative whole, which must be the 
center and circumference of any work of art. 


HEN one applies the canons of esthetics or 

the principles of common sense, it is easy to 
see that, from the welter of biography, there are only 
a few real contributions to literature. The rest are 
ephemeral pieces of “rewrite,” creditable. journal- 
ism, perhaps, but too hasty, too superficial, and, 
above all, too stale to be of any real value. Take, 
for example, Philip Guedalla’s “Palmerston.” The 
workmanship is thorough, the documentation ex- 
cellent, the characterizations apt; but the whole is 
flat. He contributes nothing new to our knowledge 
of Palmerston. Indeed, his method of “valeting his 
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hero” from the cradle to the grave actually obscures 
the outstanding achievements and significance of 
his subject’s career. Carl Sandburg’s “Lincoln: 
The Prairie Years,” on the other hand, casts new light 
on a neglected and significant chapter in Lincoln’s 
life and so has actual biographic value. So, too, to a 
lesser extent, did Cleveland B. Chase’s “The Young 
Voltaire,” which advanced and supported the thesis 
that Voltaire’s sojourn in England had vital effects 
on his subsequent life and writings. 

In the field of literary biography, for example, 
one can turn to the plain and pedestrian, but sound 
and well-rounded ‘“‘The Life of William Godwin,” 
written by Ford K. Brown. While the subject is of 
minor importance, the book represents a real labor 


of research, classification, and analysis. What chance — 


had it in an age where Shelley is dismissed with 
Maurois’ formula of “Ariel,”’ where Byron and Miss 
Clairmont are “Allegra,” where Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne is “The Rebellious Puritan,” Walt Whitman 
“The Magnificent Idler,” Franz Liszt “homme 
d’amour,” and Chopin is to be “Polonaise”? What 
chance had Clementina Black’s charming and 
original “The Linleys of Bath” in a year which 
produced “The Mauve Decade” and “The Dread- 
ful Decade’’? 

The fact is that the biographers are more eager 
to find a formula than they are to find the facts. 
This is the basis of the famous “debunking” type 
of biography which is being done so frequently. 
Novelty is the desideratum or, to speak in terms of 
appropriate publicity, a “good news angle.” Hence, 
there have been a number of books characterized by 
color rather than by justice. Their authors have 
tried to “popularize” the subjects, with the laudable 
intention of getting a good sale, but with little regard 
for the precepts of impartiality, accuracy, or science. 

F. J. Huddleston’s “Warriors in Undress,” 
Philip Guedalla’s “Fathers of the Revolution,” 
Albert Jay Nock’s “Jefferson,” R. F. Dibble’s 
“Mohammed,” Gamaliel Bradford’s “ Darwin,” — 
as contrasted to Leonard Huxley’s really perspica- 
cious study of the author of “The Origin of Species,” 
— Phillips Russell’s ‘Benjamin Franklin: The 
First Civilized American,” Rupert Hughes’ “George 
Washington: The Man and the Hero,” and W. E. 
Woodward’s “George Washington: The Image and 
the Man” are all parts in the same general picture. 
Lytton Strachey has a lot to answer for. 


eee the two or three volumes already men- 
tioned, there have been some good biographies 
written, some of the “revaluations” of the English 
Men of Letters Series, Ernest Boyd’s study of 
Guy de Maupassant, and Wilbur Cross’ scholarly 
and lucid, “‘ The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne.” 
Temple Bodley’s “George Rogers Clark” rescued 


an important figure in American history from an 
unjust obscurity. Henry Dwight Sedgwick did a 


commendable piece of adaptation in his “Cortes the 
Conqueror.” Michael Sadleir’s “ Anthony Trollope,” 
too, was a much-needed contribution to literary 
biography. There have been many publications on 
the life of Anatole France, sober contributions which 
will some day be the foundation of a really complete 


biography. 


| aba there is the amazing performance of 
the German, Emil Ludwig, whose biographies of 
“Napoleon,” “Bismarck,” and “Wilhelm Hohen- 
zollern: The Last of the Kaisers” exemplify the most 
attractive qualities of the new school, with few of 
its defects. Here is real popularization, based on 
research so thorough as to partake of the creative, 
presented in a lucid, picturesque prose and with an 
amazing impartiality. One doubts the finality of 
Ludwig’s ubiquitous talents; one doubts that his 
picture of the Kaiser is necessarily just; one hesitates 
to accept his view that Napoleon looked to the for- 
mation of the League of Nations, but Ludwig’s 
works are intensely readable, dramatic, and suffi- 
ciently thorough to stand above their little brothers, 
still smoking the forbidden cigarettes of iconoclasm 
behind the barn of debunkery. 

Like many other hybrids, this passionate blend of 
superficial biography with impatient journalism 
seems doomed to sterility. Resting on the popu- 
larization, rather than on the completion of 
scholarship, the new school is a parasitic growth. 
Cut the new biographer off from the “standard” 
life of his subject, and he is helpless; he contributes 
nothing new but novelty of manner. Already the 
vein of copy is running thin. The present season 
affords prospect of little save the scrapings and 
scourings of the late Nineteenth and early Twentieth 
Centuries. “Upton Sinclair—A Study in Social 
Protest,” ‘Nathaniel Hawthorne —A Study in 
Solitude,” “The Prodigious Lover” (Richard Wag- 
ner), “Annie Oakley: Pioneer,” “The Ingenious 
Hidalgo” (Miguel Cervantes), ‘Thomas Paine: 
Prophet and Martyr of Democracy,” “A Greater 
than Napoleon: Scipio Africanus,” ‘‘Ghenghis 
Khan, The Emperor of All Men”: these are titles 
that protest too much. 

Not that some of the forthcoming books do not 
promise entertainment. Cameron Rodgers is writing 
the life of Colonel Bob Ingersoll, W. E. Wood- 
ward is to do Ulysses S. Grant. There is to be 
“The Life of Frangois Villon,” by Francis Carco; 
H. A. L. Fisher has written the life of James 
Bryce; Belloc is covering — one had almost said, 
“assigned to” — Robespierre; there are to be lives 
of Talleyrand, Barnum — two of them — Disraeli, 
Henry Ford, George Eliot, and of “Pedro de Valdi- 
via” the conqueror of Chile. These should yield one 
or two words of value. 

But the bottom of the basket is in sight. The new 
broom of modern biography (Continued on page 403) 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


a 


OBODY who is interested in 
N George Gissing should fail to read 
the volume of “Letters of George 
Gissing” (Houghton Mifflin) which have 
been edited by his brother and sister. 
The letters are, with a few exceptions, 
addressed only to members of his family, 
and they are supplemented by extracts 
from his diary. The utmost discretion 
has been observed in the arrangement 
of this material, and all allusions throw- 
ing light on the domestic tragedies of 
Gissing’s life have been suppressed. 
Scandalmongers will find nothing here 
to satisfy their curiosity, but admirers of 
Gissing cannot fail to be held by the pain 
and struggle recorded in these pages. 
It has been customary to insinuate that 
Gissing’s misery and poverty were largely 
fictitious. Frederic Harrison engaged 
him as tutor to his sons, and their tes- 
timony has been that Gissing was never 
as badly off as he made out. In that case, 
it is strange that he should give up so 
much of his hard-earned and valuable 
time to deceiving his own family, the 
more so, as he apparently had no ex- 
pectation that they could help him. It 
occurs to me, therefore, that Gissing, 
being a sensitive man, might very well 
refrain from thrusting his woes upon the 
attention of well-to-do people like the 
Frederic Harrisons. 


AVE in “New Grub Street” itself, no 
book has described the torture of a 
literary man’s fight for recognition and 
his struggle against dreary surroundings 
and chronic impecuniosity so poignantly 
as this volume of Gissing’s letters. His 
first novel, “Workers in the Dawn,” 
which was originally entitled “Far, Far 
Away,” was completed with relative 
ease and satisfaction to the author in 
1879, and was started on its rounds to the 
publishers. With what hopes the young 
man of twenty-two awaited those stereo- 
typed rejection letters which were still 
new enough to his inexperience for him 
to try to extract hope from their casual 
phrasing. With what ingenuous cunning 
he finally paid £100 for the privilege of 
being published, but omitted to mention 
that detail in his letters triumphantly 
announcing the acceptance of his manu- 
script. The book appeared in 1880; a year 
later forty-nine copies had been sold, £24 
spent on advertisements (according to 
the publisher), and sixteen shillings were 
the author’s share! What, I wonder, 
would Gissing have said if he had been 
told that a copy of this work would sell 
in New York in 1927 for $1,175? 
Curiously enough, it was his experiences 





in this country in 1876 and 1877 which 
seem to have encouraged the young 
author in the belief that he could live by 
his pen. He had taken flight here from a 
disastrous marriage and had been able, 
with the help of a little money brought 
with him, to earn enough by writing and 
teaching to pay his way. He mentions 
the payments for stories in his earliest 
letters, but forgets that this success, 
such as it was, proved only temporary, 
and soon he was involved in the diffi- 
culties which pursued him for the greater 
part of his life. 


T was “Workers in the Dawn” 
which brought him into contact with 
Frederic Harrison, who wrote him a 
fine and characteristic letter concerning 
it. This was the first reward of his author- 
ship, and it was one which had lasting 
consequences. Not only did Gissing 
thereby establish his relationship with 
the Harrisons, —a relationship both in- 
tellectually and pecuniarily useful, — 
but his work was brought to the attention 
of those who could and did appreciate 
it. “Frederic Harrison has written to 
eight literary friends about my book, 
five of these being the editors of good 
papers. Surely there will be some result,” 
Gissing writes to his brother. In a later 
letter he adds, “He introduced me to 
John Morley, who asked me to write 
both for the Pall Mail Gazette and the 
Fortnightly. For the former I have a 
definite order for three or four articles 
which will be ready in about a week. . . . 
By the bye, Morley has made Matthew 
Arnold read it.” 

Gissing had little aptitude for jour- 
nalism, and his domestic troubles at this 
time were acute. He could not profit 
by Morley’s friendly aid, and he could 
not — and did not — expect the public to 
respond to a writer who was admired by 
such incompetents as Morley, Meredith, 
Harrison, and Arnold. It was Meredith 
who accepted “The Unclassed” when he 
was reader at Chapman and Hall’s. 


Even Gissing’s brother could not under- 
stand this novel, and there is something 
proud, pathetic, and courageous in the 
author’s arguments about it. “I am so 
miserably alone in my position that I am 
driven into a certain self-conceit. The 
book is strong in its truthfulness, I 
maintain; its characters are types... . 
I am very conscious that the tone of the 
present work is intensely human, strong 
with genial emotion. . . . It would be 
far pleasanter if I could write something 
which people would simply enjoy, and 
upon which you could feel disposed to 
congratulate me.” 

Everywhere in his letters Gissing re- 
veals a scrupulous conscientiousness and 
a modest self-criticism. One feels that he 
could not bring himself to speak thus of 
his own work were he not impartially 
convinced of such merits as he claims for 
it. But the publishers and the public 
remained cold. He sold books outright 
for £150, undernourished himself, toiled 
at his work, at his classical studies, and 
trudged here and there, tired and dis- 
spirited, in order to eke out his resources 
by tutoring and coaching. These hours 
stolen from his “leisure” for writing were 
a constant source of worry to him. Often 
he had to rise early and walk many miles 
across London to a pupil, just at the 
time of day when he felt that his 
creative faculties were most alive. 


ETTER after letter is a cry of an- 
guish, of physical and mental pain, 

with thoughts of suicide alternating with 
tenderest interest in his family, which 
was obviously his refuge from the un- 
happiness of his own home life. His 
happiest periods were those of his visits 
to Italy and Greece in 1888-89 and the 
Ionian Sea in 1897. In the southern 
sunshine his sombre spirit was gladdened, 
as readers of “By the Ionian Sea” 
and “Henry Ryecroft” will remember. 
The scholar in him responded to the 
classic scenes, and the artist in him was 
quickened by the touch of beauty. 
When he at last had attained the modi- 
cum of fame and ease, and the sym- 
pathetic companionship which his whole 
being craved, it was almost too late. 
His nerves and his body had suffered too 
much and too long. Illnesses recur. He 
is sent off to St. Jean de Luz, where it 
seems as if the life he had always desired 
was opening up before him. He turns 
away from the modern world to write 
“Veranilda,” but he was never to finish 
it. Late in 1903 he died of pneumonia, 
in his forty-seventh year. He was, in the 
phrase of his own novel, “born in exile.” 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Preéminent both as 
Literature and History 


THE MAN OF DESTINY 
by Emil Ludwig 
Has been chosen by Professor Seymour 
of Yale University as required reading 
in his course in Napoleonic History. 


76th thousand. Octavo. 732 pages. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


The Story of the first 
Modern Woman in History 


The Immortal 
Marriage 


by Gertrude Atherton 


The story of Aspasia, the first modern 
woman in history. It is a story of ad- 
venture, achievement and love, of a 
romance that added a glory of its own 
to the glorious age of Greece. $2.50 


In Lincoln’s Country 


Kit O’Brien 
by Edgar Lee Masters 


A boy story laid in the old Lincoln 
country, replete with curious charm and 
atmosphere and told of course with 
Masters’ superb understanding of hu- 
manity. $2.00 


Unique 


Poorhouse 
Sweeney 


Life in a County 
Poorhouse 


by Ed Sweeney 


Introduction by 


THEODORE 
DREISER 


A rare human docu- 
ment, revealing the 
strange world within a 
oorhouse. Theodore 
reiser calls it ‘‘an ex- 
ceptional book — hu- 

man and revealing.*’ 
2.50 


A best seller 
in poetry 


Enough 
Rope 


by 
Dorothy Parker 


“She is more feminine 
than one, more sophisti- 
cated than another, more 
impertinent than any, 
and often as originally 
delightful as all. Her 
gift for titles alone is 
worth a review."" The 
Independent. 4th edi- 


tion. $2.00 


At all bookstores 
BON! & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 








Fiction 
I'll Have a Fine Funeral. By Pierre La 


Maziere. New York: Brentano’s. 
$2.00. 


N effective satire on modern French 
political and financial life, this book 

loses an immense amount of vitality in 
translation. The story of a wage slave who 
ultimately gathers up enough courage to 
cheat, and who becomes a power in the 
land may be — in France — a significant 
satire on existing conditions. To an Ameri- 
can audience the tale is fantastic and a 
trifle sour. One deduces that apt political 
and social satire will not stand trans- 
planting. This has been known for cen- 
turies — except by publishers. Juvenal’s 
satires were terrific in Augustan Rome, 
and they enjoyed a succés d’estime in 
Augustan England when decorously 
translated by scholars. Yet, read today, 
they are coarse balderdash, unimportant 
and obvious phenomena reported in Bil- 
lingsgate. So with this clever novel. It 
was pungent and striking in France; it is 
thin soup in translation. Imagine Mr. 
Adams’ “Revelry” in French, falling into 
a home circle in Périguex, for example! 
This book, in English, is equally fantastic. 


* * * *K * 


The Mad Lover. By Richard Connell. 
New York: Minton, Balch & Co. 
$2.00. 


DASHING Irish tale of a hand- 

some, worthless, rich young man 
who saves his soul and wins his girl by 
reversing his father’s formula. The father 
had emigrated penniless from Ireland to 
the States; the son gives up his wealth 
and emigrates penniless from the States 
to Ireland. There he wins wealth and 
position and marries the girl he left be- 
hind him. A fine, improbable story. 


*e** & * * 


The Allinghams. By May Sinclair. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


AY SINCLAIR has a rather out- 

done herself in the matter of fill- 

ing the pages of her new novel with 
characters, whose number reaches Dick- 
ensian proportions before she is through. 
She has taken six English children and, 
incidentally, all the people influencing 
their lives, and has brought them from 
childhood to the early years of married life, 
or its equivalent, which in one case is the 
acquisition of a fatherless child, and in 
another, permanent insanity apparent in 
a mania for disrobing in the most inap- 
propriate places. The other four children 





make marriages ranging from the con- 
tented to the ecstatic. 

In handling such a wealth of characters, 
Miss Sinclair has to treat them in a 
rather sketchy manner, and is also forced 
to cover the many years in summary 
fashion by choosing only the most obvi- 
ously important incidents. Her psychology 
is unusual; she attributes to charac- 
ters of the first decade of this century 
ideas of the most modern sort. However, 
the result is always interesting if not 
entirely convincing. 


* * * * * 


The Longest Shadow. By Jeffery E. Jeffery. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


T is a relief to find that Mr. Jeffery has 
avoided treating the six years after the 
war with theusual emphasis on sordidness. 
Young Philip Queste returns to his home 
in England after the war to find his part in 
the family tradition at variance with his 
romantic ideals. But by giving free rein to 
his impulses and his emotions he passes 
these six years, which give him every cause 
for disillusionment, to find at the end that 
he is merely deeply disappointed, but that 
he still retains great faith in the future. It 
is a novel of ideas and impressions rather 
than of actions. He deals with religion, 
politics, love, and many abstract things, 
which at times are interesting, but oc- 
casionally rather tempt one to skip 

copiously. 

** *e *K * 


Elmer Gantry. By Sinclair Lewis. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 


HE fluttering in devout dovecots 

occasioned. by. the publication of 
this novel dealing with preachers and 
religion of the alfalfa and bible belt is 
just a trifle absurd. Mr. Lewis’ hedge 
parson, Elmer Gantry, is a knave and a 
sorry one. We learn that much in the 
first chapter and we continue to follow 
his chequered progress in the pulpit and 
in knavery — without learning very 
much about religion or about the decenter 
members of the clergy. Mr. Lewis brings 
his fine reportorial faculty into play as 
he describes the layers of self-seeking, 
publicity-craving hypocrites who ex- 
ploit their sacred calling. Undoubtedly, 
he has chapter and verse for everything 
he reports. He also brings in a few honest 
parsons, but these are generally troubled 
by their doubts and sickened by the 
exigencies of their profession. But funda- 
mentally, Mr. Lewis’ ideas on religion and 
on the church are of small value. Gifted 
with an amazingly accurate vision for all 
the externals, Mr. Lewis has only limited 
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powers of penetration and understanding. 
For this reason his books, however bril- 
liant, are frequently shallow. “Elmer 
Gantry” strikes this reviewer as particu- 
larly so. It is as if one based an attack 
on the principle of democracy by detailing 
the life of a corrupt ward politician and 
his pals. As a critical document the book 
is vivid but not effective. One somehow 
gets the impression that an elaborate 
straw man has been laboriously knocked 
down. 

The blurb on the jacket proclaims: 
“The book is not a tract. It is an authen- 
tic novel, a portrayal of character, a 
work of art.” Only one of these phrases 
strikes me as a happy description. The 
book is certainly a portrayal of character, 
but it is hardly a novel, and certainly 
not a work of art. It is unconscionably 
long, repetitious, and frequently feeble. 
Mr. Lewis would have shown himself a 
better artist if he had told the same story 
in half the time. He has retrograded from 
the high standard of the splendid “Ar- 
rowsmith,” where an entirely different 
spirit and vitality animated an equally 
long book, and produced an authentic 
novel and a work of art. 


* ke *K * 


The Wreck of the ““ Red Wing.” By Beatrice 
Grimshaw. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.00. 


NCE again Beatrice Grimshaw has 
gone “below the line” for a back- 
ground. In the present case her choice is 
Farewell Island, presumably in the waters 
of Australia. Here she parades her chief 
characters: a sickly teacher who finds his 
health tells the story; the operator of a 
pearl fleet, run amuck at the last, serves as 
villain; a young girl of unknown anteced- 
ents becomes the piece de résistance. There 
are introduced, in the course of this divert- 
ing story, all manner of tropical accesso- 
ries from native charms and poisons to 
strictly Western passions and inhibitions 
brought to battle with their aboriginal 
counterparts. As usually with Miss Grim- 
shaw’s books, the theme is of no great 
consequence. But also as usually, this 
novel makes for entertaining reading. 


**e KK * 


Craven House. By Patrick Hamilton. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


T is sometimes annoying to find an 

author who consciously tries to be 
someone else, yet in “Craven House” 
Mr. Hamilton has produced a novel so 
delightfully and so distinctly reminiscent 
of Dickens, both in its characters and in 
the manner of writing, that one has only 
praise for him who approaches the great 
Victorian so nearly. He has a vivid 
imagination that has produced some 
unusual and thoroughly entertaining 
scenes. There is a proposal made above 
the thundering noises of the tube; and 





there is a dinner that seems almost as if 
it must be a mad dream, ending in a 
wholesale throwing of plates, and even the 
leg of mutton, at her bewildered guests 
by a hitherto stupid and self-effacing 
landlady. At other times he has achieved 
genuine pathos. 

It is the story of the characters in a 
London boarding house over a period of 
fifteen years, and those readers who enjoy 
Dickens will find in “Craven House” a 
thoroughly satisfactory Twentieth Cen- 
tury prototype —really more than a 
substitute, for it has a charm all its own. 


ke KK 


Oil! By Upton Sinclair. New York: Albert 
& Charles Boni. $2.50. 


HIS is Mr. Sinclair’s first full-length 

novel in eight years. The consum- 
mate idiocies, masquerading under the 
guise of exposures of our educational sys- 
tem, which he brought out under the title, 
“Goosestep,” and his naive propagandist 
inanity, ““Mammonart,” hardly prepared 
us for this novel. The earnest anticapital- 
ist tractarian is still visible through these 
pages, but the significant thing about the 
book is the degree to which a sheer knowl- 
edge of certain strata of American life and 
gusto in telling about them swamp the 
special pleader. The earnest prophet 
thrusts his head up every fifteen or twenty 
pages and then is bowled over by a burst 
of honest observation and dramatic in- 
cident. The book is about California oil 
wells and the son of a millionaire oil king 
who becomes a Bolshevik. Since Sinclair 
wrote “The Jungle” in Chicago, he has 
taken to the sunnier and more optimistic 
clime of California. Without losing its 
propagandist bent the story is an amaz- 
ingly rich gusher of American life, naive, 
dramatic, and interesting. 


**e KK * 


Latterday Symphony. By Romer Wilson. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


OT very convincing, this cerebral, 
exotic fragment. An atmosphere of 
complete unreality shrouds the imitation 
studios where talking ghosts wander 
through artificial passions. The emotional 
coefficient is high, but we solid, rather 
dumb readers are not thrilled by it. In 
fact, we are in some doubt as to what it is 
all about, anyhow. 


** * * * 


The Golden Centipede. By Louise Gerard. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00. 


FANTASTIC story of mystery and 

adventure in Africa—which “holds 
you” — and if you like to be held, gives 
you your money’s worth. Otherwise, this 
book has only the virtues of “thrilling” 
hammock fiction. For those who can take 
their African (Continued on page 394) 
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By A. S. TURBERVILLE 


From every page of this 
vivid book, from every one 
of its rare and striking 

















thralling to gaze upon. 
Price $4.00. 


ENGLISH WOMEN IN 
LIFE AND LETTERS 


By M. Puiturps and 
W. S. TOMKINSON 


This book, filled with 
countless beautiful and 
amusing illustrations, ex- 
plains what has been the 
revolution that has oc- 
curred in the lives of the women of the last 
two centuries. Various aspects of domestic life 
are dealt with and there are chapters on edu- 
cation, on women in the professions, and the 
woman criminal. Price $4.00. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


By L. F. SALZMAN 

Under the illumination of his skill, mediae- 
val figures, often cold and lifeless, become 
suddenly warm and human. Admirable illus- 
trations help to make the Middle Ages live 
again. Price $3.50. 


THE LEGACY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
Edited by C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacos 











die Ages. A subject of great present-day 
Price $3.50. 
THE OXFORD BOOK OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY VERSE 


Chosen by Davip NICHOL SMITH 


This book, which is bound uniform with The 
Oxford Book of English Verse, The Oxford 
Book of Victorian Verse, and The Oxford 
Book of English Prose, is confined to poems 
that fall strictly within the period 1700-1800. 

Price $3.75. 


On Oxford India paper, $4.25. 
CRIME AND DETECTION 


World’s Classics, No. 301 
Twelve of the cleverest and most thrilling 

of the murder and mystery stories. 
Price 80c. 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 
USAGE 


By H. W. Fow.Ler 
The easiest, cleverest and satesc manual of 
correctness in speech and writing. It deals 
with every problem of speech and writing. 
Price $3.00. 


On Oxford India paper, $4.00. 


THE MILITARY GENIUS OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


By Brigadier-General Coin R. BALLARD 


A brilliant English General here proves by 
means of a most careful study and with the 
use of varied military charts, that Abraham 
Lincoln was a great strategist as well as a 
great statesman. Price $5.00. 


CHINA AND HER POLITICAL ENTITY 


By Suuusi Hsij 

A Chinese scholar of politics and interna- 
tional law here discusses with candor and 
authority the relations of China to foreign 
powers. Price $2.00 


READERS’ SERVICE 


The Oxford University Press will be glad to 
send to book buyers announcements of their 
<— books. Send your request to address 

low. 


Ask your bookseller to show you these books 
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(Continued from page 393) adventure or 
leave it, we recommend this novel which 
supplies all the vicarious thrills the most 
exacting armchair tactician can demand 
and exacts a not unpleasant strain on 
one’s credulity. 


ke KK * 


Heart in a Hurricane. By Charles G. 
Shaw. New York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 


N unsuccessful attempt by an Amer- 
ican to follow in the footsteps of 
those sterling men, Mr. Michael Arlen 
and Mr. Ronald Firbank. American or 
New York society is quite as absurd as 
any other, and Mr. Shaw is quite too 
sophisticated for words, but somehow his 
elaborate comedy fails to get across. The 
book is pretty terrible. Even Ralph 
Barton’s drawings cannot save it from its 
own ineptitude. 


** Ke * * 


Forever Free. By Honoré Willsie Morrow. 
New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$2.50. 

N this novel dealing with the life of 

Abraham Lincoln in Washington 
during the Civil War, Mrs. Morrow has 
contrived to give a vivid touch of reality 
to a group of figures rapidly becoming 
legendary and vague. Her formula is 
simple and her portraits are almost too 
clearly drawn, her characters too white 
or too black; but the story is saved by its 
fervor and spirit. It is a readable novel 
written with a genuine feeling for its 
subject — and that is about all that 
needs to be said about it. 


Biography 


Anthony Comstock. By Heywood Broun 
and Margaret Leech. New York: 
Albert & Charles Boni. $3.00. 


HE authors of this highly intelligent 

biography started their researches 
with the frank detestation of Anthony 
Comstock and his works natural to mod- 
ern, liberal-minded people. As they studied 
his life and diaries, however, they came 
to distinguish between Comstock and 
Comstockery. They even came to feel a 
kind of affectionate regard for the old man 
himself. Granting that he was ignorant, 
intolerant, wrong-headed, and unjust, 
they were forced to recognize his courage, 
doggedness, and devotion to his warped 
ideals. Today Comstock is a fantastic 
figure. Although this country swarms 
with his spiritual heirs and assigns, 
his ideas of impropriety make genuinely 
incredible reading in this day and gener- 
ation. He believed in these incredible 
ideas, and he acted and fought on his 
beliefs. That much good can be said for 
him. Actually, too, he destroyed much 
filth which theoretically may have been 
harmful. On the other hand, he brought 





to his life work an aggressive ignorance, 
a prejudged assurance, which worked 
great harm and vast injustice. An amazing 
phenomenon in any civilization, it is hard 
to understand how he was allowed to 
continue his destructive cavortings as a 
censor of art and literature. A little com- 
mon sense should have convinced any 
jury of his peers that he was incompetent 
to determine moral values. Yet for years 
and years he dominated the scene, bull- 
dozing legislatures and courts, taking 
pictures out of art-store windows, and 
hounding wretched men and women to 
jail — or death. 

This strange story is told with sym- 
pathy, humor, and much judgment by the 
authors. The epilogue by Mr. Broun on 
censorship fairly sums up the more ad- 
vanced modern opinion on the subject. 
Altogether a stimulating book and worthy 
of its choice as the first volume recom- 
mended by the Literary Guild. 


** eK * 


Nelson: The Man. By A. Corbett-Smith. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


N eloquent, possibly too consciously 
eloquent, life of Nelson, suitable for 
those who can take their enthusiasm 
straight. One wishes the author would 
temper his grandiloquence, but he cannot 
or will not, and that’s that. Once or twice 
the treatment is adequate to the heroic 
theme. Generally it is a shade too lush. 


** KK * 


Napoleon. By Emil Ludwig. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $5.00. 


REMARKABLE biography and 

an intensely vivid and interesting 
book. The author has added little to the 
knowledge of the public concerning the 
facts of Napoleon’s career, but he has 
handled his material with a rare sense of 
the dramatic in the life and works — not 
only of Napoleon, but of his family. Some 
critics may feel that he imagines too much, 
puts too many of Ludwig’s thoughts 
into Napoleon’s head, but this feeling is 
unjustified if one assumes that the author 
knew what he was doing — which was to 
present the whole drama vividly without 
annotating and footnoting every line 
spoken. I know of no more successful 
volume dealing with Napoleon, provided 
one wants the sense of the career, rather 
than authenticated details. 


* KK KE * 


The Life of Gotama the Buddba. By E. H. 
Brewster. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $4.00. 


HIS book gives for the first time a 
connected account in English of the 
Buddha’s life based on the original 
sources. It is difficult enough for the In- 
dian scholar to gain a clear idea of the life 
of his greatest religious teacher. For the 





| Westerner it has hitherto been impossible. 


Mr. Brewster’s service has been to bring 
together in a harmonious story the signifi- 
cant biographical passages of the Pali 
Canon, which contains the most reliable 
account of the Buddha’s life. Only in 
recent years has this been possible. It was 
necessary first for the Pali Text Society to 
publish the necessary documents, and 
for scholars like Rhys Davids and 
others to translate the important books. 
The whole of this “biography” consists of 
actual translated selections from the 
original sources, which, despite their re- 
moteness in time and spirit, convey an 
amazing moving picture of one of the 
greatest religious teachers of the world. 


* * * kK * 


The Road to the Temple. By Susan Glas- 
pell. New York: Frederick Stokes 
& Co. $3.00. 


AY incident in Athens, unimportant 
in itself, stands out as extremely 
significant in indicating the tragedy that 
was George Cram Cook. Cook had given 
a money changer, a member of a notori- 
ously unscrupulous profession in the 
Levant, a check for $700, with instruc- 
tions to cash it whenever the exchange 
was favorable. A month later, needing 
money, he looked up the money changer 
and found that the gentleman had de- 
parted for Egypt. Cook came to me with 
his difficulty and I managed to bulldoze 
the money changer’s family into scraping 
together $625 to cover their relative’s 
delinquency. When the affair was finally 
settled, I jokingly remarked to Cook, 
“It’s hell to be a poet.” 

He sombrely replied, “It is!” and then 
laughed heartily. 

In that sombre “It is!” there was a 
note of despair — the despair of a sen- 
sitive spirit baffled by the struggle with 
this all too materialistic world. 

Susan Glaspell has drawn an interest- 
ing picture of her husband, a man who 
meant much in the literary life of young 
America. In general, Miss Glaspell has 
wisely let Cook speak for himself. She 
has cleverly strung together thousands 
of little bits he wrote at various times in 
his teeming life of thought. Here we have 
the boy on the Mississippi; the student 
at Iowa City, Harvard, and Heidelberg; 
the professor at Iowa City and Leland 
Stanford; the farmer in Iowa; the literary 
critic in Chicago; the writer everywhere; 
the founder and director of the Province- 
town Players, and finally a seer among 
the shepherds of Parnassus. Always he 
is speaking of himself, and some of the 
bits of George Cram Cook quoted in 
these pages must rank as among the 
finest prose penned by an American. 

But as a biography Miss Glaspell’s 
book is extremely inadequate. She has 
suppressed some incidents and played up 
others disregarding (Continued on page 390) 
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Three Leading Questions 
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DOES PROHIBITION WORK? 


Edited by MartHa BENSLEY BRUERE 


"Ta most significant and striking answer to the prohibition question yet published. This book 
is based on the report of a study of the operation of the Eighteenth Amendment made by the 
committee on Prohibition of the National Federation of Settlements. Dr. Haven Emerson in The 
Survey says of it: “This book is neither backyard gossip nor a sociological seminar in print. It is the 
unweighted, cross-sectional record of the opinions and observations, the memories, records, tragedies 
and comedies of prohibition in a great number of city neighborhoods.” $1.50 


SHOULD WE BE VACCINATED? 


By BERNHARD J. STERN 


POPULAR, critical study of the sociological and psychological factors which have provoked the 
persistent opposition to vaccination, weighing impartially all arguments both pro and con. 
For the vaccination controversy has been more than a public health problem in many communities 
where religious, economic, and political issues have been implicated. The book analyzes why these 
complications arose and what motives and factors have been involved in the opposition. Written by 
a sociologist interested in the problems of social change, this book isin nosense a propaganda tract. $1.50 


WHITHER DEMOCRACY? 


By N. J. LENNEs 
is... equalizing opportunity create hereditary social classes? This is the big problem of democ- 
racy today. In “Whither Democracy” Mr. Lennes traces some of the effects upon our in- 
dustrial and social relations of certain forces which have come to play important roles in more recent 
times. If there is to be equal opportunity for all and if all people are to become formally educated, the 
author portrays the tendency toward a social caste system with barriers as firmly fixed as the feudal 
castes of mediaeval times. $3.00 


One More Leading Question 
HAVE YOU READ 


CRE ATIVE Things-to-know Series WHY BE 
KNOWLEDGE  “iycuec-Dour,PeD. NERVOUS? 


THE STREAM OF LIFE By Ciara CLEMENS 
By Juuian S. Huxtey 
The GENIUS of SHAKESPEARE I= how the daughter of Mark 
T= history of any trade and how By G. B. Harrison, M.A. Twain found health and happiness 
it changes from generation to SCIENCE OF TODAY and won a distinguished position on 
generation is also the history of man- By Str Ottver Lone, F.R.S. the concert stage form the basis of this 
kind. Six old nego gue in a THE AGE OF THE EARTH book which tells how to triumph over 
oe ee eee By Arruur Houmes, D.Sc., A.R.C.S., nervousness and shyness. A definitely 


opportunities of man, and which are FGS ; 
vital to civilized life today, form the ae helpful book that will be of use to 
basis of this book. $3.50 Each volume $1.00 everyone. $1.25 
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«‘ Jean-Christophe’’ 





Mother and Son 


y 
ROMAIN ROLLAND 
Translated by Van Wyck Brooks 


In this novel, with its great background 
of the war, the threads of human ad- 
venture are caught and bound into a 
fabric whose richness is finer than any- 
thing the author has ever done. 


$2.50 at Booksellers. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 














SPECIALS from the stock of YOUNG’S 


$1.00 each (6 for $5.00) ALL BRAND NEW 
MILLAY, “‘Aria da Capo’’; CORVO, “In HisOwn Image”; 
MACHEN, “Dr. Stiggins’’; MENCKEN, “The Artist’! 
BEERBOHM, “Yet Again’’; DOSTOIEVSKY, “Crime 
and Punishment’; GORMAN, “‘James Joyce’; STRONG,, 
**Best Poems of 1925." LEFROY, Echoes from Theoc- 
ritus, with decorations by John Austen and Introduction 
by J. A. Symonds. 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST. NOW READY 


(1) Special Bargain List offering hundreds of titles of 
new books at 50%, or better discounts, from published 
price. (2) A choice Selection of Modern First Editions 
Rare, and Unusual Items for the Collector. 


YOUNG'S (The Temple Bookshop) 


Intelligent Book Service for the Student, 
Scholar, Collector, and General Reader. 


1413 W. Montgomery Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 








MASTERPIECES 
OF ITALIAN PAINTING 
XV AND XVI CENTURY 


A series of one hundred magnificent 
large-size photogravures accompanied 
by critical and biographical notes, to 
be completed in twelve monthly port- 
folios at $3.00 each. 

Write for the first portfolio, which 
will be sent on approval. 


PROF. F. PRISTERA 


Editor and Publisher 
19 Barclay Street New York, N. Y. 














FOREIGN BOOKS 





Free catalogue of F ish, and 
German books. State ee Re Robes 
SCHOENHOF'’S 
Established 1856 
387 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





(Continued from page 394) their im- 
portance in the life of her subject. By 
a few gestures of apparent frankness, 
she misleads the reader into believing 
that the whole book is remarkably frank. 
It is to be regretted that the enormous 
mass of notes left behind by George Cram 
Cook and the great numbers of his let- 
ters held by many friends were not turned 
over to a more disinterested person for 
editing. I am sure a far less sentimental, 
but a far truer picture of the man would 
have been the result. 
WitiiaM Jourpan Rapp. 


Poetry and Plays 


Young Enough to Know Better! By Fairfax 
Downey. New York: Minton, Balch 
& Co. $2.00. 


AST year Fairfax Downey touched the 
vulnerable spots of the younger 
generation in “When We Were Rather 
Older,” a parody of Mr..A. A. Milne’s 
charming verses. This collection of light 
verse is in the same vein. Though some- 
what uneven in quality, the best of it is 
vastly amusing. Jefferson Machamer’s 
drawings add much to the light satire. 


** * *K * 


Fine Clothes to the Few. By Langston 
Hughes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00. 


HE author of “The Weary Blues,” 

has written and published in this 
volume a series of authentic songs of the 
modern American negro. Blues, spirituals 
(new style), songs of Beale Street love, 
and white-negro, sophisticated songs, all 
are here, sung from the heart with amaz- 
ing simplicity and equally amazing ef- 
fectiveness. Of all, perhaps, Mr. Hughes 
is best in his “Blues.” Take the song 
from which the volume derives its name: 


When hard luck overtakes you 
Nothin’ for you to do. 

When hard luck overtakes you 
Nothin’ for you to do. 

Gather up yo’ fine clothes 

An’ sell ’em to de Jew. 


Jew takes yo’ fine clothes, 
Gives you a dollar an’ a half. 
Jew takes yo’ fine clothes, 
Gives you a dollar an’ a half. 
Go to de bootleg’s, 


Git some gin to make you laugh. 


If I was a mule I’d 

Git me a waggon to haul. 
If I was a mule I’d 

Git a waggon to haul. 
I’m so low-down I 

Ain’t even got a stall. 


This is indubitably the real thing. It 
might be done by any Pullman porter or 
any suit presser. It could not be done by 
anyone who was not — to a certain ex- 
tent — both a (Continued on page 397) 





GOODSPEED’S BOOK CATALOGUES 


No. 164 Genealogy and Local History. 183 pages. 
5033 titles. Price 10 cents. 
No. 165 Fine Arts. 63 pages. 1679 titles. Free. 
No. 166 First Editions and Rare Books, 67 pages. 
757 titles. Free. 
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No. 168 Rare Americana. 51 illustrations. 
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We print, publish, and market books, such 
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(Continued from page 396) poet and a 
singer. It is hard to praise too highly 
one who expresses a race’s emotions — 
and a moment in its life. Mr. Hughes 
has done both — and the result is, in its 
best sense, literature. 


**e * * * 


The King’s Henchman. By Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00. 


HE acclaim which greeted “The 

King’s Henchman” at its Metropoli- 
tan Opera House premiére in February 
naturally brings one to the reading of its 
libretto with an added curiosity. Divorced 
from Deems Taylor’s score, how effective 
is Miss Millay’s music drama of Tenth 
Century England? One needs to read but 
a short distance to be convinced that this 
is authentic poetry — among the best 
which its author has done. Without at- 
tempting anything like a full critical esti- 
mate of her achievement, it seems little 
enough to say that she has conceived and 
executed a lyric drama of deep poignancy 
extremely well. Except for brief moments, 
her verse is not confined to any set meter, 
but there is a fine, sure rhythm running 
through the longer passages which en- 
hances the effectiveness of the difficult 
archaic idiom used. There is tremendous 
scope for tragedy in her theme of the 
king’s half-brother, sent to woo /’lfrida 
in his name, who falls in love with her 
himself, ignorant of her identity. And 
Miss Millay takes full advantage of her 
opportunities. This drama deserves to 
take its place beside the best of her work 
and to hold, besides, a sure place in 
American poetry. 


** ke * * 


W bite Wings. By Philip Barry. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


ESPITE the valor of a competent 
cast, this satirical play by the au- 
thor of “You and I” enjoyed only a short 
run in New York before it went to the 
storehouse. Critics acclaim it; but the 
public was apathetic. To read it, one 
would imagine it to possess great possi- 
bilities in presentation — much greater 
than it offers in type. Yet at that it is an 
absorbing play. This is a seeming paradox 
for which it is difficult to account. “‘ White 
Wings” deals with the passing of the 
“horse era” before the onrush of a mo- 
torized age, infusing this with a satire 
similar to but much gentler than that of 
“The Beggar on Horseback,” for example. 
But like the latter, Mr. Barry’s piece 
has about it that air of unreality, that 
poster-like quality, which finds effective- 
ness only behind the footlights. 

Viewed or read, however, it is keen and 
forceful drama. The dialogue possesses 
that same complete naturalness, so diffi- 
cult often to achieve, which notably 
marked Barry’s earlier play. 
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Travel 


From Corsair to Riffian. By Isabel Ander- 
son. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


HE motor car is rapidly bringing the 

tourist to regions of the earth only a 
few years ago quite impossible for him. 
Even the desert is fast yielding up its 
secret places. Those who wish to go “off 
the beaten track” and behold the inani- 
mate as well as the animate remains of the 
great North African civilizations should 
read Isabel Anderson’s new book and then 
go there. The author is an experienced 
writer, and in this volume are none of the 





vague inanities or scenic gloatings that 
too often make that literary genre an 
egotistic bore. The chapters are full of 
just the historical and practical informa- 
tion for which an intelligent traveler is 
looking. 


** * * * 


Pheasant Fungles. By William Beebe. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.00. 

NOTHER volume of well-written 
essays dealing with the exciting 
moments in a naturalist’s quest through 
strange, fantastic lands. Mr. Beebe, 

whatever his (Continued on page 398) 
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mortality of migrants. There is a special chapter on the flights 
of ducks and shore birds. The whole fascinating subject is dis- 

A cussed with full knowledge, and scientific accuracy, but at the 
NEW same time with simplicity and charm. The book will be equally 

welcome to the scientific and to the amateur ornithologist. 
$2.50 a copy at all bookstores 
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SAM WILSON and 
PAUL RODMAN 


HEY were two partners in 
business who had the fore- 
sight to anticipate the event 
which happened, the sudden death 
of one of them. 

It was Rodman who died, and he 
was the backbone of the manage- 
ment. But the business continued 
its growth because partnership in- 
surance tided over the necessary re- 
organization. 

The story of these two men and 

how they made their plans is 

told in ‘‘A Properly Anticipat- 
ed Event,” a booklet which 
your local John Hancock of- 
fice will be glad to send you, or 

it can be obtained by writing 

to Inquiry Bureau, 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
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The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid 
on April 15, 1927, to stockholders 
of record at "the close of business on 

March 15, 1927. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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Hannaford North Dakota 
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THE FRENCH BOOK COMPANY 
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AUTOGRAPHS 
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coln, Napoleon, and other celebrities 
Bought and 
E. F. BONAVENTURE, INC. 
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New York City 


(Continued from page 397) standing as a 
scientist, is certainly a writer of great 
distinction and color. Every one of these 
papers shines and sparkles with quick 
vitality. A fine book even for stay-at- 
homes to read. 


** * kK * 


Hawkers and Walkers in Early America. 
By Richardson Wright. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $4.50. 


LTHOUGH this book begins as a 
history of the peddler in early 
America, before it is finished the whole 
sweep of industry, as its several be- 
ginnings were brought about in the New 
World, has passed beneath the reader’s 
eye. Comb making, watchmaking, cooper- 
ing, weaving, and many other trades owed 
their early flourishing to individuals who 
spent a few weeks in manufacturing sup- 
plies and then set out on the road to 
market them. Nor is industry the sole 
requisite for inclusion in Mr. Wright’s 
survey. All the itinerants of early days 
—the circuit judge, the preacher, the 
dancing master, the fencing master, the 
school-teacher, the dentist, and the fol- 
lowers of other professions who sought 
the road as a likely and attractive means 
of livelihood have their place. The book 
-is well illustrated from old prints. 


General 


China and the Powers. By Henry Kit- 
tredge Norton. New York: The John 


Day Co. $4.00. 


HE Far Eastern crisis with its special 

significance for the United States and 
the other great powers with considerable 
stakes in China makes fascinating reading 
of this calm, dispassionate survey of the 
present situation and its antecedents. Mr. 
Norton is that most refreshing of observ- 
ers —a political realist. In no sense a 
propagandist, he contrives a picture of the 
shifting Chinese scene which is at once 
authentic and understandable to the lay- 
man. After reviewing the history of the 
concessions and special rights of the 
foreigners, he devotes individual attention 
to the policies of the interested powers. 
His chapter (Continued on page 399) 
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The author of this book presents evidence 
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strain — and cured by rest or relaxation. 


The complete method of treatment is 
described so clearly that the reader can usu- 
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All leading bookstores 
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(Continued from page 398) on Russia is | 
enlightening regarding Czarist and Soviet 
aims. The latter Mr. Norton finds 
in no sense different from the former. 
Though they are furthered under a pro- 
tective barrage of friendly protestations 
toward the Chinese, there is behind them 
still the push for warm water and the de- 
sire for paramount influence in Man- 
churia. The author’s discussion of Chinese 
family life, of the upsets in the economic 
balance caused by the introduction of 
modern industry, and of overpopulation 
contain the basic causes of unrest in the 
great yellow republic, so much of which 
has been turned against the foreigners. 


** * *K * 


The Worker Looks at Government. By 
Arthur W. Calhoun. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers. $1.60. 


T is a very special brand of worker who 
“looks at government” through the 
eyes of this author, a professor at Brook- 
wood Labor College. It is that brand which 
believes that the American Government 
will ultimately be won over and run by the 
class-conscious workers of the country. 
Taking this thesis for granted — and no 
proof is advanced in the book — Mr. 
Calhoun exercises a highly critical and in- 
telligent mind upon our political institu- 
tions. Despite its obvious bias, or perhaps 
because of its (Continued on page 400) 
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(Continued from page 399) obviousness, 
the book can be read with profit by all 
interested in the future of our govern- 
mental institutions and the part of labor 


in them. 
Pe a 


Singing Soldiers. By John J. Niles. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons $3.00. 


COLLECTION of songs, sung by 

American negro soldiers in France 
with plenty of vivid and vivacious inter- 
ludes in prose. Mr. Niles was an aviator 
and a cheerful one, but he was primarily 
a musician. In taking down and preserv- 
ing these songs he has done a real service 
which will be remembered when most of 
the “war books” are forgotten. 


*e ee * 


Variety. By Paul Valéry. Translated by 
Malcolm Cowley. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.00. 


N 1892 a young man of twenty came to 
Paris, wrote a few poems at the mo- 
ment when the symbolist movement was 
at its height, received unusual recognition, 
and retired to obscurity. Twenty years 
later, after untiring study of culture in all 
its forms, scientific as well as literary, he 
began to publish again. His recognition 
was rapid as the first of modern French 
poets, as a thinker, and perhaps as a 
prophet. When the first popular edition of 
his essays was issued his influence spread 
over Europe. He was translated and stud- 
ied in Italy and Germany, compared to 
Baudelaire, Racine, Descartes, Montaigne. 
This is the first English translation of that 
famous book. “The European Hamlet,” 
Valéry writes, “stares at millions of 
ghosts. But he is an intellectual Hamlet. 
He meditates on the life and death of 
truths.” In broad terms, these essays are 
on appraisal of the intellectual crisis of the 
Western world. 
**e *e * * 


Mexican Architecture of the Vice-Regal 
Period. By Walter H. Kilham. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 


EW Americans realize the architec- 

tural beauty to be found in Mexico. 
Original, brilliant, indigenous, this archi- 
tecture is finely suited to the clean air and 
blue skies of the Mexican plateau. 
Churches, public buildings, and private 
houses, all are marked with the same bril- 
liant adaptation of Renaissance Spanish 
fundamentals exploited with New World 
ingenuity. Mexico during the “vice- 
regal period” —from 1521 to 1821 — 
was a land of great wealth and — as far 
as the ruling class was concerned — of 
great magnificence. Churches, monas- 
teries, convents, colleges, public buildings, 
and palaces reveal not only the taste and 
distinction of the builders, but the wealth 
of the patrons and the skill of th: native 
artisans. Mr. Kilham’s book, with its 
numerous and well-selected illustrations, 





serves as an excellent introduction to the 
study and appreciation of Mexican 
architecture. One hopes that American 
architects will carry on the good work and 
make available to us more detailed studies 
of what are certainly among the noblest 
and most beautiful buildings in the New 
World. 
** * * * 

The Story of Scotland Yard. By George 

Dilnot. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co. $5.00. 

N account of the development of the 

Metropolitan Police Force in Lon- 

don, and surprisingly enough the first 
attempt to tell the history of that force. 
Mr. Dilnot knows his subject and does it 
justice in a calm, unhurried fashion. He 
finds time for many interesting stories 
and side lights on crime and its detection, 
and he appraises very fairly the contri- 
butions of the outstanding men who made 
the Metropolitan Force a model in many 
respects for cities everywhere else in the 
world. An American reader is bound to be 
struck by the low pay of the force, the 
slowness of the authorities to take on 
modern improvements and conveniences, 
the conservatism of the whole thing — 
and its amazing efficiency. Surprising, 
too, is the quietness and lack of trumpet 
blowing and self-advertising which marks 
the history of these policemen and de- 
tectives. An important public service is 
done without flourish or panache — and 
that’s all there is to it. Mr. Dilnot does 
his work in the same spirit — and it is 
good work. 


* ee * * 


The Story of a Wonder Man, Being the 
Autobiography of Ring Lardner. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 
Y all means this life confession of 
the Great American Ungrammarian 

should be read at the fag end of a lush 

evening, when you are weary enough to 
be amused by anything at all, and when 
such a work as this will reduce even the 
best of men to gibbering hysteria. Read 
in broad daylight, it resolves itself for 
the most part into just so much piffle. 

There are parts, of course, which almost 

reach the Lardner zenith at any time, 

such as the introduction and the author’s 
preface, but the interstices tend to wane 
into vacuity. 

The splendid best of the book, aside 
from unrelated gems, comes first with 
Sarah E. Spooldripper’s prefatory com- 
ments, — Miss S., by the way, has been 
promoted, and now holds the enviable 
position of night nurse to the Lardner 
dromedary, — and secondly in the au- 
thor’s account of the devious and low- 
minded way in which Messrs. Scribner 
inveigled him into creating this monu- 
mental work. Read “The Story of a 
Wonder Man,” but don’t expect 
another “Love Nest.” You'll not find 
even a trace. 
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What the World Is Doing 


N March 26, three Cabinet 
O members met in Washington to 
confer with high officials of the 
Army and Navy. When they adjourned, 
an order went winging up and down the 
ns Atlantic Coast to mobilize 
Sean dway” a regiment of Marines at 
San Diego, California, for 
immediate service in China. The follow- 
ing day, the first of the component parts 
of the new Sixth Regiment had arrived 
at Philadelphia, Eastern concentration 
point. By Monday, the detachment was 
en route for the Pacific station, to board 
the transport Henderson which expected, 
early in April, to be outward bound for 
Shanghai. Two battalions, an aviation 
unit, and a battery of artillery make up 
the organization, which will be in com- 
mand of Col. Harotp C. Snyper, a 
World War veteran. The total comple- 
ment will be about 1,560. 

Across the Pacific, plenty of indication 
has been given that these Marine rein- 
forcements may have an opportunity to 
unlimber their guns before the Henderson 
carries them home again. 
Affairs have.assumed such 
serious proportions that it 
is now an open question just how far the 
Nationalist troops under command of 
Marshal Curanc Kal-sHEK intend to go 
and, what is more important, how far the 
influence of Cu1anc — if it is indeed an 
orderly one as he says—extends in 
controlling the populace. His protesta- 
tions that he can control the situation 
have been largely negatived by what 
happened at Nanking. 

After the capture of Shanghai, the 
Nationalists pressed on to Nanking, up 
the Yangtze, in pursuit of the Northern 
soldiers. American, British, and Japanese 

At Nanking warships followed them, and 
when antiforeign feeling 
seemed to be running high, Marines and 
bluejackets were landed. For a time, the 
situation was tense, but the temper of 
the Nationalist troops was unknown. 
Then there began a series of incidents 
which ended in the wanton killing of 
the Rev. Dr. Joun E. Wittrams, Ameri- 
,can vice chancellor of Nanking Univer- 
sity, and the wounding of Miss Anna E. 
Morret and several others. 

Joun K. Davis, United States consul 
at Nanking, together with Vice Consul 
Hatt Paxton, their wives, six missionary 
men, a Marine officer, eleven privates, 

and some children were 

a quartered in the Consulate. 


“Hello, 
China”’ 


Mr. Davis ordered the Marines to put 
away their arms in an attempt to keep 
down the hostile temper of the Cantonese 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Nationalists. Word was received, however, 
that looting had commenced by the 
Nationalist troops, and the party started 
for Socony Hill, Marines resuming their 
arms. During the two-mile march the 
party was a target for snipers, and Private 
Piumtey of the Marines was wounded. 
Once in the compound on the Hill, the 
men attempted to parley with the Chi- 
nese, but to no avail. The soldiers forced 





The Week 


{More Marines for China. A new 
Sixth Regiment off to help the 
1,500 already at Shanghai. 
Trouble at Nanking. The warships 
open fire. One death and several 
casualties among the Americans. 
Antiforeign feeling grows. But 
the concessions are safe. {Forged 
documents find their way to Mex- 
ico. City. Who doctored them? 
Mystery notes. {Fascism grows. 
{No general strike in the coal 
fields. Mr. Lewis professes peace. 
But there is more behind his 
program. {The powers propose: 
Italy and Jugoslavia consider. 
Will they both guarantee Albania? 
{Major Haynes comes back. But 
is only “Acting” Prohibition 
Commissioner. {The Sapiro-Ford 
suit in Detroit. Mr. Sapiro bares 
his earnings. (More fighting in 
Nicaragua. Disarmament talk. 
“Smith and Coolidge in 1928.” 
— Borah. 











an entrance and were about to begin 
their work of looting and possible killing 
when a rocket was sent up, the signal to 
warships to begin shelling the Hill. Rear 
Admiral H. H. Hovcu, in command of 
the situation at Nanking, had issued 
three ultimatums to the Nationalists 
demanding that they allow foreigners to 
evacuate the city. After receipt of the 
third one, and after the preliminary shell- 
ing of Socony Hill in order to release 
the Americans there, foreigners were 
allowed to leave. But the nonlooting boast 
which Cu1anc made for his troops seems 
vain in the light of what has happened. 

Up the long stretch of the Yangtze 
Valley, antiforeign feeling is said to be 
growing and foreign ships are taking off 
men, women, and children who are being 
brought to Shanghai. There, 
in the international and 
French concessions, it is expected that 
they will be safe from harm. For despite 


Evacuation 





the seriousness of the situation, no anx- 
iety is felt for the foreigners within the 
concession walls. The armed forces on 
guard there are believed to be adequate 
for any emergency. France is sending 
more troops to guard her interests; the 
1,560 additional Marines on their way 
will bring our, force to about 4,000 men; 
the British have probably twice as many, 
and Japan has a large force as well. 

Mysterious forged documents play an 
important part in what is believed to have 
been a narrowly averted crisis with 
Mexico. Though the greatest secrecy has 

_._.. been maintained with regard 

Crisis with ‘to the whole affair, it is 
understood that President 
Cautes of Mexico had received photo- 
graphic copies of dispatches and in- 
structions purported to have been sent 
by our State Department to Ambassador 
James R. SHEFFIELD and other American 
representatives in Mexico City. These, 
so President CaLes states, betrayed a 
strong belligerent attitude toward his 
Government and seemed to indicate that 
the United States was eager to see the 
overthrow of his Government and the 
establishment of one designedly friendly 
to the United States in its stead. It is 
believed that some of the documents 
photographed were entirely forged, and 
that in the case of others, additions 
were made which carried the same 
belligerent tone. No hint has been given 
as to the identity of the persons respon- 
sible for the forgeries if, indeed, either 
Washington or Mexico City knows who 
they are. 

The eighth anniversary of the founding 
of Fascismo— March 27—was cele- 
brated throughout Italy by the admission 
of 80,000 members of the Avanguardisti, 
or Juvenile Fascisti, into 
the Fascist party and militia. 
The ceremony was con- 
ducted with great pomp in the chief city 
of each province. In Rome, Premier 
Benito Musso.ini conducted the cere- 
mony. The boys, who have reached the 
age of eighteen, were first marched to the 
militia barracks and there given arms, 
following which they marched to the 
Plazza del Popolo where the swearing-in 
ceremony took place. 

Although the Jacksonville Agreement 
‘in the bituminous coal fields is due to 
lapse on March 31 and no new rap- 
prochement has been reached to take its 

an place, a policy of con- 
ciliation has been announced 
which may avert the expected strike. 
The Policy Committee of the United 
Mine Workers, meeting in Indianapolis, 


Fascist 
Recruits 
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Indiana, has decided to adopt a plan for 
regional agreements in the central fields 
comprising Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
western Pennsylvania. Under this 
scheme, operators in each district will 
confer with miners’ representatives and 
individual agreements will be sought. 
During the negotiations, the men will 
continue at work. “We are going as far 
as is humanly possible to avoid a sus- 
pension,” states Joun L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers. 

Still, despite Mr. Lewis’ peaceful 
protestations, it is quite possible that the 
move has been dictated more by the 
situation in the soft-coal fields than by a 

’ desire for peace. For, ac- 
Difficalty cording to the Coal Bureau 
of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, non-union fields are 
capable of producing 10,000,000 tons a 
week. Estimates place the weekly con- 
sumption of coal in the country during 
the next six months at 9,250,000 tons. 
Besides this amount, some 70,000,000 
tons are said to be in storage and 25,000,- 
000 tons en route from mines to dealers. 
In view of this situation, a strike in the 
unionized soft-coal fields would not 
produce the reaction which was felt 
more than a year ago when the anthracite 
strike was called. 

The Italo-Jugoslavian crisis reported 
in last week’s INDEPENDENT seems in a 
fair way to temporary settlement if both 
parties to the dispute accept the tentative 

suggestion of the powers 
" ——— Xin they join anne in 

1atic ° . 

guaranteeing Albanian neu- 
trality. The crisis arose over the Treaty of 
Tirana, concluded between Italy and 
Albania, by which the former guaranteed 
the latter against attack. The treaty was 
signed on November 27, 1926, and Jugo- 
slavia protested against it at that time, 
though the whole matter did not flame up 
until a few weeks ago when Premier 
Mussouint of Italy accused Jugoslavia of 
moving troops to the Albanian border, 
ostensibly with the purpose of attacking 
the mountainous republic which lies 
opposite the heel of Italy across the 
Adriatic. The momentary crisis has 
passed, and if Italy and Jugoslavia decide 
to guarantee Albania’s integrity mutually, 
all may be well for the present. It is 
difficult to see how Jugoslavia can be 
satisfied with the status quo by which 
Italy has the paramount influence in 
Albania. For, by this arrangement, Italy 
controls the Strait of Otranto through 
which all vessels must pass to Jugoslavian 
ports. With this passage closed, Jugo- 
slavia is entirely excluded from the sea. 

With the reorganization of Volstead Act 
enforcement under the new Prohibition 
Unit provided for by the bill passed 
during the last session of Congress, Maj. 
Roy A. Haynes comes back 
into prominence. Since 
September, 1925, when 


Mr. Haynes 
Again 


Brig. Gen. Lincotn C. ANDREws re- 
organized his forces as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of prohibition 
enforcement, Major Haynes has been 
forced into a back seat. Virtually, he has 
enjoyed the rank of an inspector; now 
he returns practically to his former glory, 
for he is to be Acting Prohibition Com- 
missioner. Why his appointment was 
made tentative is not known; Secretary 
MELLow, interrogated on the eve of his 
sailing for Europe, refused to comment 
upon it. Though it has been conjectured 
in some quarters that Major Haynes is 
simply on trial in the post at present, 
nothing definite is known. No appoint- 
ment could have been more eminently 
satisfactory to the Anti-Saloon League, 
which is said to feel somewhat bitterly 
upon the subject of placing Army or 
Navy officers in enforcement posts. 
General AnprEws is to stay on for the 
time being in his post as chief of the whole 
enforcement field. 

In Detroit, trial of the libel suit 
brought by Aaron Sapiro, Chicago at- 
torney and manager of codperatives, 
against Henry Forp and the Dearborn 

Independent goes forward. 
yoy sme Sapiro himself took the 
stand on March 28, and 
interest in the proceedings was greatly 
enhanced when, late the following day, 
the witness was turned over to Senator 
James A. REED of Missouri, chief of the 
Forp legal staff, for cross-examination. 
The Sapiro suit deals with a series of 
articles appearing in the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent during 1924 which attacked 
Sapiro and his associates, together with 
an alleged “ring of inteinational bankers” 
as parties to a plot to mulct farmers of 
the United States out of much money 
through the codperatives. Sapiro’s at- 
torneys had drawn up 141 specific libels 
upon which they based their suit. Federal 
Judge Frep M. Raymonp made objection 
to the document and after consultation 
by the Sapiro forces, some fifty-four of 
the alleged libels were deleted. The 
following Monday, Forp counsel made a 
motion for a mistrial, basing their action 
upon the ground that the jury would be 
necessarily affected by the libels which 
had been cut out, even though they no 
longer appeared as a basis for prosecution. 
The motion was denied. 

Under the questioning of his lawyer, 
Wititiam H. Gavracuer, Mr. Sapiro 
alleged on the stand that he had suffered 
financially through publication of the 
articles against him in the 
paper of which Mr. Forp 
is publisher. His legal pres- 
tige had been damaged, he alleged. 
Senator ReEp sought to have Judge 
Raymonp rule that Sapiro’s prestige 
could be damaged only in those States 
in which he had been admitted to the 
ber. If this contention had been sus- 
tained, it would have meant that Sapiro 


Loss of 
Prestige 


could collect damages only for loss of 
prestige in California and Illinois. The 
motion was denied, however, and the 
questioning continued. It was brought 
out that Mr. Sapiro had collected legal 
fees amounting to some $400,000 during 
a decade of work with the codperatives. 

Fighting still continues in Nicaragua 
between the Liberal forces under Dr. 
Juan B. Sacasa and the Conservatives 
under President Apotro D1az. On March 

: 29, a Marine Corps airplane 
Nicnagua Piloted by Capt. H. D. 
CamPBELL was fired upon 
with rifles and machine guns by a party 
of Liberals in the vicinity of Leén on the 
west coast. Twelve bullets penetrated 
the ’plane in various places, but the 
pilot escaped unhurt. This is the second 
occasion within a week upon which a 
Marine Corps ’plane has been attacked. 
The Nicaraguan difficulty seems no 
nearer solution now than it was when 
the Liberals first took the field in Novem- 
ber after Diaz had been inaugurated 
President of Nicaragua and recognized 
by our State Department. The Liberals 
refuse to lay down their arms, and so far, 
at least, the Conservatives have been 
unable to administer anything like a 
decisive defeat. 

The disarmament discussions at Geneva 
where the Preparatory Commission has 
been meeting since March 21 to decide 
upon a basis. for a general disarma- 
ment conference are oc- 
cupied with the. difficult 
question of reserves. This 
has been made more complicated by the 
divergence of opinion between countries 
which require universal military service 
and those which depend entirely upon 
volunteers, excepting, perhaps, in case of 
war. Ambassador Hucu Gipson, who 
heads the delegation of the United 
States, contends flatly that reserves 
must be included in any scheme for dis- 
armanent, since in some countries, the 
reserves constitute as much as ninety 
per cent of the nation’s strength. The 
same difficulties are now occupying the 
delegates which confronted them at the 
earlier sessions last year. 

Senator Wit.1aM E. Boran, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, has 
prophesied that Gov. Atrrep E. SmiTH 
of New York and President Cavin 

, Coo.incE will be the Demo- 
—_ and cratic and Republican nomi- 
oolidge ; ; 
nees for President in 1928. 
Speaking at Syracuse and Utica, New 
York, on March 29, the Idaho Senator 
predicted that Mr. Coo.ipcE could have 
the nomination if he wanted it. “Of 
course, I do not know that he wants it,” 
he added. But the gist of his remarks was 
that Mr. Coo.ipce would run and that 
Governor SmitH would find a way to 
circumvent objections to him which may 
be felt within the party and gain the 
nomination for himself. 


Geneva 
Troubles 
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The Newer Knowledge of 
the Same Old War 
(Continued from page 382) 
to Professor Barnes that, having been 
wrong once, he may be partly wrong again. 
He places the responsibility for the World 
War squarely upon France and Russia, 
with Austria in second place, and Ger- 
many (hitherto the archvillain) and 
England (hitherto the unspotted saint) 
on an equality — guilty, but the least 

guilty of the great powers. 

More detailed than either of these 
books, yet quite as readable as either, is 
the two-volume “ Roots and Causes of the 
Wars, 1914-1918” (Doran), by the distin- 
guished Canadian jurist, Sir J. S. Ewart. 
The Frenchman, Alfred Fabre-Luce in his 
“La Victoire,” translated as “The Limita- 
tions of Victory” (Knopf, 1926), summa- 
rizes both prewar and postwar diplomacy, 
with a hint of rather surprisingly pro- 
German leanings. Messrs. Dickinson, 
Barnes, and Ewart have all three provided 
excellent bibliographies, and Mr. Ewart 
has even added a handy little Who’s Who 
of the sometimes bewildering leaders in 
prewar diplomacy. 

Difficult as it is for nations which have 
been sedulously nourished on garbled facts 
for years to change their views, there is 
probably no step of greater importance to 
the modern world than the thorough and 
general digestion of the unpalatable facts 
set forth in these books. The guilt of 
causing the World War was certainly 
more widely distributed than any one, on 
any side, dreamed or was allowed to 
dream while the war was being fought. 





The Rewrite School of 
Biography 
(Continued from page 390) 


has swept clean, down from Elizabethan 
days to the Twentieth Century. Every 
figure of any importance has been seized 
upon and exploited, sometimes repeatedly, 
by new biographers who had nothing to 
contribute save the style of a good jour- 
nalist writing for a slightly sensational 
Journal. There are still a good number of 
figures left untouched who will undoubt- 
edly: be utilized before the “standard” 
sources run dry. Gladstone, McKinley, 
Bryan, Wilson, — possibly the compara- 
tive silence about the three latter is due to 
the dearth of convenient material ready 
to be rewritten in the “popular” vein, — 
Kitchener, Cecil Rhodes, Cavour, not to 
mention Lenin and Trotski; Tennyson, 
Browning, Dickens, Swift, Bunyan, 
Milton, Shakespeare,— no, that’s too 
difficult, — Sheridan, and Oscar Wilde all 
afford opportunities for “newsy” lives. 
And then what? What happens when 
the well runs dry? We fetch water from 
the neighbors. There will be a marked 























Communication fora Growing Nation 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue first telephone call 
was made from one room 
to another in the same 
building. The first advance in 
telephony made possible conver- 
sations from one point to another 
in the same town or community. 
The dream of the founders of the 
Bell Telephone System, however, 
was that through it, all the sepa- 
rate communities might some 
day be interconnected to form a 
nation-wide community. 

Such a community for speech 
by telephone has now become a 
reality and the year-by-year 
growth in the number of long 
distance telephone calls shows 
how rapidly it is developing. 
This super-neighborhood, ex- 
tending from town to town and 





state to state, has grown 
as the means of communi- 
cation have been provided 
to serve its business and social 
needs. 

This growth is strikingly shown 
by the extension of long distance 
telephone facilities. In 1925, for 
additions to the long distance tele- 
phone lines, there was expended 
thirty-seven million dollars. In 
1926 sixty-one million dollars. 
During 1927 and the three follow- 
ing years, extensions are planned 
on a still greater scale, including 
each year about two thousand 
miles of long distance cable. 
These millions will be expended 
on long distance telephone lines to 
meet thenation’s growth and their 
use will help to further growth. 








increase in the number of English im- 
portations and foreign translations on our 
book market, until or unless the talented 
“rewrite men” now masquerading as 
biographers learn that there is more to 
literature than a pleasant style and the 
knack of stringing words together plaus- 
ibly. If they learn that, they may turn to 
the task of producing decent fiction and 
leave the study of biography to people 
with the energy, industry, patience, and 
good sense to amass original material. 





At the present rate of deforestation, 
there will be few historical and literary 
figures left by the end of 1928 which have 
not been debunked, so the consumma- 
tion optimistically faced in the preceding 
paragraph may be expected in about an- 
other eighteen months. In the meantime, 
it is barely possible that some good biog- 
raphies may be written by honest scholars. 
But little attention will be given to them 
now; their work will remain as fuel |for 
the next flare-up of new,biography. 
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A GOLDEN OPINION 


“My ten days in Stockholm, the 
Venice of the North, always come 
back to me like a golden dream.”— 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 


SWEDEN 
“Welcomes You 


A romantic highway to explore 
is Gota Canal, Sweden’s “Blue 
Belt,” which takes you lei- 
surely overland from Gothen- 
burg to Stockholm. It touches 
the high spots in Sweden’s 
fascinating history. 






Stockholm itself, with its pic- 
turesque setting, rich - social 
life, theatres, art museums 
and colleges, is one of the 
cultural capitals of Europe — 
a Northern Venice in an intel- 
lectual as well as_ physical 
sense. 


Charming excursions may be 
made to Mediaeval Visby, the 
romantic city of ruins and 
roses in the Baltic, delightful 
Dalecarlia, with its picturesque 
peasant costumes and primeval 
Lapland, Sweden’s Arctic sum- 
merland with its never setting 
sun. 


Begin this year’s tour in 


SWEDEN 


Nine days from New York direct 
by the Swedish American Line, or 
via England. Through trains from 
Berlin and Hamburg. Booklet 
“Sweden Summer Tours” from 
any travel bureau or 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Wuo Writes Tuese Mystery Yarns? 1. Note 
the beginning of this essay. You will discover that 
the first sentence might easily be adopted as the 
opening paragraph of a detective story. Indeed, 
those students skilled in the art of invention might 
here deploy their ingenious fancies, round up a 
story of their own, and utilize this initial sentence 
in the finished product — giving proper credit, of 


of the sentence in an expository essay. Is this 
article an expository essay? 2. Are you equally 
astonished with Mr. Cushing when you find on a 
friend’s table the mixed assortment of reading 
matter listed in the fourth paragraph? 3. To the 
furnished list of intellectuals who have shown a 
particular liking for mystery stories, add what 
names you can. 4. Study the explanation which the 
“great detective” gives — like attracts like. Does it 
seem to you convincing? Discuss fully. And the 
full discussion, you will note, will naturally com- 
prehend the remaining portion of the article. 5. 
With some of the authors mentioned you may not 
be familiar; with others you may not know specific 
titles of mystery stories which they have written. 
Inform yourself as fully as possible. 

Tuese DisittusioneD Hicusrows. 1. Before 
reading this article, try to determine what in your 
mind are the outstanding characteristics of modern 
American literature. What books and articles would 
you select as representative? Does your opinion 
coincide with that of Mr. Allen? 2. Who are the 
“disillusioned highbrows”? Why has this name 
been given them? Do they deserve it? 3. Explain 
the term “‘jeremiad.” Where would you look to find 
its origin? 4. What specific modern books does 
Mr. Allen make reference to in the course of his 
article? Select one of these for extended critical 
comment. 5. Why is Mr. Mencken’s ability termed 
“uncanny”? 6. Explain the abbreviation “I. Q.”? 
What is the I. Q. of the average man? Of the genius? 
How is the I. Q. determined? 7. Comment on 
the expression, “The writing on the wall.” Tell 
the story that supplies the background for this 
phrase. 8. Discuss the conclusions reached by the 
essayist in regard to the probable future of our 
disillusioned highbrows. Watch the new literature 
as it appears, to see if you can find any evidences of 
Mr. Allen’s prophecies coming true. 9. To what 
extent have your own views on life been molded 
by books you have read during the past year? 

Tue Rewrite ScuHoor or Brocrapuy. 1. De- 
scribe exactly what is meant by the “new biog- 
raphy.” You can perhaps do this best by speaking 
concretely of one or two books — Rupert Hughes’ 
“George Washington: The Man and the Hero,” 
for example — that illustrate this genre. 2. What 
does the author say in contrasting the ability re- 
quired in writing a good novel with that required in 
writing one of the biographies of this newer type? 
Do you find his contrast convincing? Why, or 
why not? 3. As you read through this long list of 
books — most of which no single person would 
read entire — what is it that most impresses you? 
Is it a general interest in scholarship, literature, 
journalism, or gossip? 4. In connection with this 
article, read Carlyle’s notable essay on Burns. In 
it he voices very eloquently his own high con- 
ceptions of biography. 





GLENBURNIE 
On Lake George, New York 
Furnished cottages for sale or rent. Only best Gentile 
families need apply. Address: 
WILLIAM E. WALTON 








Baltimore, Maryland 


316 Gittingo Avenue Govans, 


course, to Mr. Cushing. Discuss the appropriateness * 








FOR SALE 


In the Leicestershire of America 


Including the Middleburg, Piedmont, 
Orange County and Warrenton-Casa- 
nova hunting countries and the beauti- 
ful valley of Virginia. 


COUNTRY HOMES . 
COLONIAL ESTATES 


HUNTING BOXES 
THOROUGHBRED STUD FARMS 
STOCK FARMS 

WATER Lapa’ PROPERTIES 


GAME PRESE! 
LEE HIGHWAY PROPERTIES 


Six days’ hunting a week from October first to 
April first. Racing, shooting, fishing, polo, golf 
and tennis. For further information and attrac- 
tive booklet describing properties, Apply to 


J. GREEN CARTER 


Telephone 136 Warrenton, Virginia 
Reobresented by 
JaMEs B.SKINNER COURTLAND H. SMITH 
Middleburg, Va. The Plains, Va. 
Joun HILt CarRTER 
Leesburg, Va. 


(Address all communications to Warrenton office) 
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A DAUGHTER OF INDRA 
Z. F. E. 


This is a very unusual novel. The book 
is written with an artistic charm and 
a sensitiveness of interpretation, em- 
bodying all the mystery of the East. 


Price $2.00 at all booksellers 


CALIFORNIA PRESS 
300 Broadway ” San Francisco ” California 














FOR RENT 
Hudson Grove 


On HUDSON RIVER, Opposite CORINTH, N. Y. 

Neatly furnished 4 and 6 room bungalows. Water, 
electric lights, inside toilets. Boating, bathing, and fish- 
ing. Short drive to Lake rge, Lake Luzerne, Glens 
Falls, and Saratoga Springs; half a mile to stores and 
churches. Rent reasonable, by week, month, or season. 
Full particulars, address owner, 

Mrs. KATHERINE LYNCH 
Blossom Cottage, South Corinth, N. Y., R. D. 


FOR SALE #onorep-Acre rar 


2 On east bank of navigable 
river, west boundary beautiful pond. Two large houses, 
one small one. Three barns, two henhouses. Ideal spot for: , 
year-round homes. For details write 
MA E. JONES 
50 Bangor Street, Augusta, Maine 








